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is not just a phrase about 


Different im design “New from the ground up” 


- the Sensimatic—it’s a fact! Here is the first 
eC ensa iona OCW accounting machine conceived as an accounting 
“ac machine ... designed as an accounting machine ..- 


built as an accounting machine that would do 


Bu rrouq hs Sensimatic everything—and do it at its automatic best! 


. mee: i te 
Ditferomt in veutat The amazing Sensimati¢ 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE ‘ is as flexible as your 
needs—it becomes any machine you want at the 
turn of a knob! No other business machine is so 
universally useful as the Sensimatic—because no 
other machine can do so many things so well. 
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Di in Drie You d think a machine as 
ithe , incomparably different as 
; ‘ e the Sensimatic would run to a pretty fancy figure— 7 
Four machines in one-* — ' Ne ee but the opposite is true. Actually, the Sensimatic 
. d i Pp y 
thats Sensimatic magic costs hundreds of dollars less than any machine that? 
? ° even begins to approximate its usefulness! Ask 
Se eT ee a Oe ee 6 : your Burroughs office for a demonstration today. 
brain”—the control panel that - Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 
directs it through any four separate 
accounting operations, in any com- 
bination. The operator twists a knob 
a a ee , , ' \ . 
ee nr Seen WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 
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Any number of control panels can ‘ 
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be used on a single 











Every hour of every working day 
there flows from America’s mines, 
mills and factories some forty-five 
thousand tons of building mate- 
rials and supplies... 

Enough paint in twenty seconds 
to coat the hull of a battleship ... 
enough lumber in two minutes to 
house an army division... enough 
brick in two hours to re-build 
Willow Run... enough heating 
equipment in four hours to heat 
the Empire State Building! 

Equal to this prodigious pro- 
duction is the industry’s feat in de- 
veloping wonderful new mate- 
rials: lightweight wood laminates 
with steel-like strength ... rot- 








Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


Building Materials 
for the U.S.A. ...45,000 tons every hour! 


tive industrial community in the 


and water-proof glues... non-in- 
flammable roofing and siding ... 
heat-absorbing glass... new 
alloys, plastics and other materials 
—all filling vital needs as the na- 
tion swiftly expands its produc- 
tion facilities. 

In three short centuries the 
skill, energy and enterprise of free 
Americans have transformed a 
wilderness into the most produc- 


world. 


The job being done by the build- 
ing materials industry is typical of 
the contribution being made by 
all progressive American indus- 
tries to our national welfare and 
security. The system of private 
management which has fostered 
America’s growth will continue a 
sturdy bulwark in time of stress. 
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The March of the News 


Peace and a protest. A lull had de- 
veloped in President Truman’s press con- 
ference . . . Questioning, which had cov- 
ered a range of subjects including poli- 
tics, had about petered out .. . It was 
time for the familiar, “Thank you, Mr. 
President,” and a dash for the telephones 

. But, though the reporters might have 
finished, the President had not .. . 
Solemnly, and speaking slowly, he volun- 
teered some information. 

Mr. Truman, it appeared, just doesn’t 
like to be called “cocky,” a word that 
many have applied: to him from time to 
time .. . He had been, he said, exceed- 
ingly careful not to appear cocky after 
the 1948 elections, and he was not in any 
such mood now . . . Commentators were 
using the wrong word, he thought... . 
The word they should use to describe 
him was “confident.” 

All this was prelude to a grave defense 
of his policies both domestic and foreign 

These were designed to prevent a 
third world war, and he believed they 
were “right” . . . Another world war 
would “destroy freedom and everything 
else in the world”... and “we would 
probably go back to the Dark Ages.” 

Peace, Mr. Truman said, has been his 
sole objective “Nothing in my life 
amounts to anything but world peace,” 
he added . . . “That is all I am working 
for”. . . Reporters asked permission to 
quote the President directly . He felt 
so deeply about his subject that he gave 
permission for unusually extensive quo- 
tation. 


War. There was a thinly disguised 
reference to Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s 
complaint about restrictions on his ac- 
tivities in Korea . . . The President was 
reminded that Lieut. Gen. James A. 
Van Fleet, commanding officer in Korea, 
had said U.N. forces were attacking all 
along the line with no limitation on their 
objectives. . . Did that mean there had 
been a change in objectives? 

There had not, Mr. Truman said .. . 
He added that commanders in the field 


® 





have absolute control over tactics and 
strategy and always have had. 


Congress. Adroitly, Mr. Truman de- 
clined to be drawn into criticism of the 
82d Congress for slowness in enacting 
legislation . . . That was a delicate ques- 
tion, the President said . . . He was not 
yet ready to enter into a controversy with 
Congress . . . His view was that you 
can’t tell about the record of a Congress 
until it has adjourned, and the present 
Congress is only in its first session. 


Politics. On the subject of next year’s 
presidential campaigning, Mr. Truman 
was more in his usual give-and-take 
mood .. . He was reminded that Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan 
had called for his re-election . . . That 
was nice of Mr. Brannan, the President 
observed. 

Questioning drew from him reiter- 
ation of statements that he had made up 
his own mind about 1952, but still was 
not saying what he intended to do . 
No, the MacArthur controversy had not 
affected his decision If he should 
run, he thought he would be running for 
his second term, not his third, and, if the 
reporters would read a little history, 
they would find that the first term of 
any President is the one to which he first 
is elected. 

But, where the Democratic presiden- 
tial nomination was concerned, Mr. Tru- 
man said, it was still open season... 
Anyone could seek the nomination . . . 
He held out the possibility of a cross- 
country speaking tour soon . . . Its pur- 
pose, he said, would be to tell the people 
the truth, for, when the people have the 
truth, you can’t fool them. 

What did Mrs. Truman think of his 
running again? . . . Well, she had never 
been very enthusiastic about his holding 
public office, although she had put up 
with it for 30 years . . . He didn’t blame 
her, he added; they understood each 
other . . . Many were betting Mrs. Tru- 
man would win. 
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Sunshine, fresh air, exercise, and relaxation 
are essential to good health. Now that the sum- 
mer months are here, doctors urge everyone to 
take full advantage of the opportunity for out- 
door activities. 


Summer holidays, however, are often marred 
by accidents and injuries. That is why it is 
important to know first aid and other measures 


FOR YOUR SUMMER SAFETY 


that may help prevent serious crippling... 
perhaps even save someone’s life. 


It is well to remember that if an accident 
occurs and there is any doubt about the seri- 
ousness of the injury, the only safe thing to do 
is—call the doctor at once. Here are some other 
precautions that everyone may take for sum- 
mer health and safety. 


When swimming—be sure to take 
proper precautions when swimming or 
playing in the water, as drowning from 
these causes claims many lives each year. 
Do not swim alone—or too soon after eat- 
ing. Obey all warning signs—especially 
those regarding diving or swimming too 
far from the shore. It is also wise to safe- 
guard your children by teaching them how 
to swim early in life. 


When exercising—make sure that you 
do not overdo any form of physical activity 
to which you are unaccustomed. The best 
rule is to check with your doctor about 
week-end and vacation activities. He will 
advise you about the kind and amount of 
exercise that will be safe and beneficial. In 
any event, avoid excessive fatigue. 





When sunning—remember that the sun 
is strong “medicine” and that sunburn 
causes an annual loss of several million 
work days. So, take the sun in small doses 
—about 10 minutes the first day, 20 the 
second. Sunburn usually can be prevented 
by applying a “‘sun-protective” prepara- 
tion to the skin before exposure. However, 
to protect yourself against sunstroke or 
heatstroke, avoid long, direct exposure to 
the sun. 


When camping—watch out for poison 
ivy, to which 2 out of 3 adults are sensitive. 
Remember the old adage—“‘leaves three, 
let it be.”” Also be on guard against other 
poisonous plants, such as poison oak and 
poison sumac. Be prepared for all minor 
injuries—such as cuts and burns—by in- 
cluding a first aid kit in your equipment. 





When motoring—constantly watch 
other cars on the road. This may help you 
avoid an accident, even if other drivers do 
something wrong. By watching traffic care- 
fully, it is often possible to anticipate situa- 
tions that might lead to an accident. Take 
every precaution for your own protection 
when you see others violating the rules of 
safe driving. 





When starting on a trip—make certain 
that your car is in good condition before 
starting on a summer outing. Brakes, steer- 
ing mechanism, lights, tires and other vital 
parts should be thoroughly inspected. Re- 
member, too, that the older your car gets, 
the more carefully it should: be checked 
mechanically. 
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First aid courses are given in most 
communities by the American Red Cross. 
Taking these courses will help prepare 
you to act quickly and efficiently in case 
of accidental injury. Metropolitan has 
prepared a booklet entitled ‘First Aid’”’ 
which contains information on how to 
care for many types of emergencies. To 
get a copy, fill in and mail the coupon. 





COPYRIGHT 1951-——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Mapison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 





Please send me a copy of 
your booklet, 751-K, ‘First 
Aid.” 
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This picture of beermaking is on a 7000- 
year-old Babylonian seal now in New 
York’s Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


the beginning of recorded time. 


Beer has always been part of man’s 
life — all over the world — in China, 
Egypt, Greece and Rome. In America, 
too, beer was enjoyed here long before 
Christopher Columbus arrived. 


With a history almost as long as man- 
kind’s, it’s little wonder that beer is so 
much a part of American life today. 
This beverage of moderation is now 
served in about two out of every three 


homes in the United States. Just as it 
did 7000 long years ago—beer belongs. 


More about the historical, economic 
and social role of beer is presented in 
the book, “Beer and Brewing in Amer- 
ica.” If you would like a free copy, just 
write to the United States Brewers 
Foundation, 21 East 40th Street, New 
York 16, New York. 
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United States Brewers Foundation...charterea 1862 538 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 
representing over 80% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 
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Washington, D. C. 


Newsgrann 


A deal, truce, cease-fire in Korea still seems improbable now. 

Communists, beaten, are very unlikely to admit it publicly. They will not 
accept defeat, pay a negotiated price for getting out of the fight. 

U.S., U.N., winning, cannot readily reward Communists for aggression. 

There is no apparent basis for a meeting of minds. Formosa cannot be turned 








over to beaten Communists. U.N. membership cannot be either. That would simply 





turn defeat into victory for the Communists. Yet the Communists, without some 
reward, some gain, can scarcely settle. They need. prestige. 


That's not to say that fighting will always be active. 
Chinese Communists, retreating, know that there is safety back home. There 





is a guarantee against attack above the Yalu River. A fair assurance of relative 
safety lies above the narrow neck of Korea, about 70 miles north. 

U.S., U.N., pushing ahead, are committed against bigger conflict. They can 
chase the Communists up to the Yalu River, but not beyond. 

Stalemate, armed truce, end to big-scale fighting is about the most to look 








forward to. Communists, in Manchuria, then could build for a new try. An en- 
forceable peace does not appear to be in the cards at this time. 


Just bear this in mind when trying to size things up: 
Korea, to Russia, is just an incident. Berlin was. Greece was, too. 





Russia, expanding, works with incidents. Russian method is to probe, to 
Stir trouble, then to try for a deal aS a price of peace and quiet. Each time 
she expects to pick up a little something, some real estate here, maybe a few 
dollars there, a bigger voice in Germany or Japan in the next place. 

Russia's Communist leaders create and exploit trouble. It's a business. 
Russia's big goal is to get eventual recognition of her vast conquests and to 
get a voice in shaping the future of Germany and of Japan. 

Russia, for herself, is not risking war. She's letting others do that. 
When Russia puts her own troops out front where they will get shot, you then 
will know that the big showdown is near. Until then, it's part of a game. 

Korea, for Russia, has been a play for reward--for real estate inside Korea 
and on Formosa, for a big hand in shaping the future of Japan. 








Rearmament in U.S. will go ahead, stalemate or not in Korea. 

Arms tempo, with letdown in fighting, might slow. Urgency then would be 
Stressed less; orderliness stressed more. Military Spending, plus arms aid 
abroad, is scheduled now to level off at about 50 billions a year. It may 
tend to stabilize between 40 and 45 billions. It depends on attitudes. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Armed forces of 3.5 million will be cut little, if any. Draft is to be 
extended for 4 years and it will be used. Air Force goal of 95 groups will be 
untouched. Army goal of an arms industry geared to mass production of equip- 
ment, but operated only part time, will remain. Atomic energy will undergo 
vast expansion. Arms build-up abroad will continue. 

Three-year plan of today, however, might become a four-year plan. 

That much slowing, probably, is the most to look for even if a period of 
quiet does develop in Korea. Defense, permanently, is to be about a 40-billione 
dollar annual business instead of a 12=-billion-dollar business, even when the 
world seems quiet. U.S. won't again let down its guard. 

















Inflation, barring bigger war, appears to have spent its main force. 

Price levels, generally, will remain high. Price rises, however, will be 
fewer, scattered. Price declines, mostly moderate, will be more frequent. 

Gasoline price war in the East is a Symptom. Meat prices are off from 
peaks. Bargain sales all over the country are needed to move some goods. 

Look at these percentage declines in so-called "Sensitive" commodities: 
Tin, off 24 per cent from top. Rubber, off 24 per cent. Wool, down 18. Hogs, 
down 15. Wheat, off 11 per cent. Corn, off 5. - Print cloth, down 18. Entire 
sensitive-commodity index is down 6.2. per cent from the high. 

Rise in prices, inflation, often went too far, too fast. 


























Cost of living, very probably, is passing its peak for this period. 

Food is down a little. Clothing items are stable or a bit lower. Rent is 
quite stable in most areas. Housefurnishings seem at their peak. 

Living-cost decline, however, if any, will be small. Deflation is not to 
take over from inflation to carry things down sharply. Wage trend upward, 
rising incomes along with higher costs, will check any deflation. Shortages of 
many metal products, coming, will be a factor, too. 

The dollar, about a-59-cent dollar at Korea's start, in terms of buying 
power, now is about a 54-cent dollar. It is unlikely to go much, if any, lower 
barring bigger war. It might gain a trifle in value if war pressures ease. 




















This much seems sure: Taxes are going to rise moderately. Tax rise on 
individual incomes will be about 4 per cent this year, 10 per cent next. 

Mortgage money hereafter will cost somewhat more. The 4 per cent rate of 
interest on mortgages will become a memory, for Some time at least. Loans now 
bring 4.5 or 5 per cent, with some up to 6 per cent. Credit controls, beginning 
to bite, will be continued. Easing of controls on credit is not in sight. It 
all adds up to a check in the pressure for price rises. 














Odds are that Mr. Truman will not seek re-election in 1952. The Truman 
purpose in keeping the issue dangling is to keep party power in his hands. 

Mr. Truman, if he retires as expected, will name the party nominee. Demo- 
crats will not name a general. Party leaders seem agreed on that. 

Dwight Eisenhower, if nominated, will be named as a Republican, not as a 
Democrat. Eisenhower, if close friends are right, is a Republican. The Eisen- 
hower prospect, at the moment, is dimmed by the furore over generals. 

Race in the Republican Party seems wide open. Taft, out front, still has 


a@ long way to go to get nominated. Dewey isn't altogether out yet. 
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Republic’s production and engineering facilities can help you fulfill 
defense contracts faster. ... For 50 years we've specialized in the field of 
industrial rubber, making all types of: 
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Whispers 





Truman Goal: End War Before ‘52 ... Mr. Acheson 


‘Bones Up’ for Hearing . . . Chiang’s 


A strategy of confusion is determined 
upon by White House advisers as the 
best device at this point for undercut- 
ting opposition inside Congress and 
out. Their purpose is to get the pub- 
lic so confused with congressional 
hearings and observations by the 
President that it will throw up its 
hands and forget issues. 


x Re * 


Mr. Truman’s primary political ob- 
jective at the moment is to make sure 
that he keeps control of the Demo- 
cratic Party machinery for the next 
14 months. The President is deter- 
mined to name the party’s presiden- 
tial candidate for 1952, with the domi- 
nant view of those outside the White 
House circle that it will be Fred Vin- 
son, Chief Justice of the U.S. 


x k * 


The President has his mind set on an 
end to active shooting in Korea before 
1952 and a Democratic campaign tied 
to the promise of peace. 


xk * 


Stuart Symington, new RFC Admin- 
istrator, is causing raised eyebrows 
by firing some officials for acts some- 
what comparable to the things done 
by officials around the White House 
without drawing punishment. Mr. 
Symington is applying a severe stand- 
ard for official conduct. 


x *k * 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, has 
undergone an intense period of coach- 
ing as a prelude to the cross-exami- 
nation on foreign policy that Senate 
committees are set to undertake. Mr. 
Acheson its a skillful lawyer who ex- 
pects to be able to hold his own when 
the real firing starts. 


xk * * 


Dean Rusk, Assistant Secretary of . 


State in charge of Far Eastern Affairs, 
actually was a recent convert to the 
idea of a firm U.S. line on the future 
of Formosa and on deals with Chi- 
nese Communists. Military officials of 





U.S. were surprised, not at what the 
Rusk speech said but that Mr. Rusk 
did the speaking. 


xk * 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, was reflecting 
the prevailing political, more than 
the prevailing military, view when he 
implied to a committee of Congress 
that the U.S. could not hope for a 
military decision in Korea. Armed 
services, asking nearly 50 billion dol- 
lars to spend in a year, are not ready 
to say that they cannot defeat Chi- 
nese armies in Korea with the forces 
they are getting. 


xk 


Cease-fire in Korea, if one comes, will 
be arranged through commanding 
generals in the field, not by Russian 
maneuvers in the U.N. The U.S. is 
ready to treat with the Chinese com- 
mander who may seek an armistice. 


eI 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway, new Su- 
preme Commander in the Far East, 
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Spies Aid U.S. 


is devoting himself strictly to military 
matters, with a minimum attention to 
politics, much to the satisfaction of 
officials back in Washington. 


x kk 


Dwight Eisenhower, in Paris, finds 
himself as a general with a high- 
sounding title as Supreme Command- 
er and a large number of other 
generals and admirals of many na- 
tionalities around him, but with a 
strictly limited number of GI’s of 
various nations to carry out any fight- 
ing assignments. Question is being 
raised increasingly as to where Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s power begins and 
where it ends. 


x * * 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur, definitely, 
was the one judge who voted for Billy 
Mitchell when that general spoke out 
for a bigger military role for the 
airplane. Other military judges voted 
against General Mitchell when he was 
court-martialed. 


x*k 


Chiang Kai-shek, through his ties in 
China, is supplying the U.S. with 
military intelligence that the armed 
services are discovering to be very 
reliable. 


x k * 


Chinese Communists have learned re- 
cently that they offered themselves as 
guinea pigs on whom the U.S. has 
been able to try out some new and 
secret weapons. Atomic artillery 
shells, however, while in being, are 
not suitable for use in the type of 
wartare waged in Korea. 


x *k * 


Russia is shipping military planes 
into the port of Valona, in Albania. 
Russians are moving into that restless 
Adriatic country to take the place of 
Czech, Hungarian and Bulgarian 
technicians. More than 5,000 Rus- 
sians, including some military per- 
sonnel, are in Albania, a country with 
fewer than 1 million people. 
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Whether it’s a dance at the country club or an im- 
portant dinner, you probably growl, like most men, about 
getting into evening clothes. But later, you feel kinda 
proud in your “tails” or dinner jacket and white dress shirt. 


Any white shirt is a good test of a laundry — and of its 
washing materials. So leading laundries use washing 
compounds containing Wyandotte Carbose* (Sodium 
CMC) — the specialized detergency promoter. In a com- 
pound, it also reduces the loss in fabric life. 


Wyandotte’s detergents contain Carbose. Other de- 
tergent manufacturers also use Carbose, increasingly. 





This washing machine determines qualities 
of detergent mixes containing Carbose. 
It is one of the many testing devices used by 


Division to help manufacturers. 


the Wyandotte Research and Development 4 








“But you have to dress for this, dear—” 


For example, a large producer of laundry and general 
household cleansers had Wyandotte develop a formula 
including Carbose in its laundry mix. Soil removal (get- 
ting out the dirt) was increased 186% over its original 
product. Whiteness retention (keeping the dirt out) jumped 
280%. Now Carbose is used in its other household 
products. 


Carbose is not limited to detergent use. It has other 
applications in the textile, paper and paint industries. 
Whatever your business, if you use chemicals, you'll find 


it profitable to consult Wyandotte. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PRODUCTION ECONOMIES FOR YOUR PLANT 
Wyandotte is one of the world’s major producers of organic and inorganic chemicals 


e SIZABLE SAVINGS. Alert Research, Development and Technical Service mean customer 
benefits through better products and processing economies. 


e LOWER SHIPPING COSTS VIA RAIL, WATER OR TRUCK. Wyandotte plants are stra- 
tegically located at the transportation hub of the Great Lakes. 


e UNINTERRUPTED PRODUCTION. Ownership of limestone quarries, coal mines and salt 
deposits helps Wyandotte maintain high uniform production. 


e@ ORGANICS 


andotte CHEMICALS = « !Norcanics 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. Wyandotte, Michigan @ SPECIALIZED 
Offices in Principal Cities CLEANING PRODUCTS 





Increased 


production... 
lower unit costs 


JUST ONE INSTANCE*— In one year in just one 
aluminum die casting machine ... 1,800 gallons 
of oil saved ... $350 in pump repairs saved... 
50,000 additional castings produced—after analy- 
sis by skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers and 
a change to Texaco Regal Oils (R&O). 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO! That’s why... 


*Name on request 





more copper mining equipment in the U.S. is lubri- 
cated with Texaco than with any other brand. 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT sets up this plant 
analysis, higher production program for all your 
plants, wherever located. Call the nearest Texaco 
Distributing Plant or write The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO 


TEXACO 


INDUSTRMMAL LUBRMCANTS 
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RUSSIA TESTING FOR TRUCE 


Russia is dropping hints about 
a truce in Korea. You get the idea 
that Moscow would like to shop 
around for a bargain. 

It's all a part of the game of 
power politics, world-wide. Truce 
in Korea won't stop Russian 
moves in Iran, elsewhere. 

But U.S., rearming, is in the 
game too, making countermoves. 
Checkmate is in sight for Russia. 





Halted in Korea — Must She Rely on Big War? 


Truce talk on Korea, peace talk in Eu- 
rope, trouble in Iran, all are a part of this 
one big game as its participants see it. 
All signs suggest that the Russians do not 
want all-out war with the U.S. at this 
time. And Moscow is finding out, all 
along the world chessboard, that the.U. S. 
is getting into a position for strong coun- 
termoves. So Russia, in Korea, talks 
truce. 

Move by move, this is what is hap- 
pening: 

War in Korea was planned by Russia 
as a quick operation involving only Com- 
munist North Koreans against unpro- 
tected South Koreans. Idea in Moscow 


A showdown is just ahead in Rus- 
sia’s game of peace and war. 
The U.S., through Gen. Omar N. 


—Dept. of Defense was to get Communists down at the tip 
RED PRISONER IN KOREA of Korea where they could outflank 
. only a pawn in the game Japan, and where Moscow would be in 


Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, is letting it be known that the U.S. 
is out to kill enemy troops in Korea at a 
rate that will force Communists to talk 
peace or risk all-out war. 

Russia, once again, is testing the 
chance for a truce in Korea. Hints are 
dropped at the United Nations that now 
may be the time to talk of a cease-fire. 


Russia’s press is full of a proposal by 


Senator Edwin C. Johnson (Dem.), of 
Colorado, that shooting in Korea should 
stop on June 25, first anniversary of the 
War. 

Truce in Korea, thus, appears possible. 
But, to be understood, this fact must be 
put into focus as one set of moves among 
many. In addition to Korean war, there 
are wars in Southeast Asia, the boiling 
troubles of Iran, the moves of Commu- 
nist parties in Western Europe, the talks 
with Russia in Paris and at the United 
Nations. 

Actually, a vast game of power poli- 
tics is under way. The world, not just 
Korea, Southeast Asia, Iran or Western 
Europe, is the chessboard. Russia, up to 
now, is on the offensive, making moves to 
take points of power, trying to win dom- 
ination of the world. U. S. game, so far, 
is mainly defensive. 

At this point, suddenly, Russia finds 
herself in check. Moscow, bumping 
against the growing rearmament of the 
U.S., is finding that she has pushed about 
as far as she can in Europe and in Asia. 





RED HEROES IN BERLIN 
. only a part of the scheme 





a position to put pressure on the Japanese 
Government. But the operation back- 
fired. The U.S. reacted quickly and car- 
ried along the United Nations. North 
Korean Communists were beaten back. 

To keep the war going, Moscow 
pushed in the Chinese Communists. The 
U.S. and her allies retreated, recovered 
and held. They rejected all idea of trying 
to buy off Chinese Communists. Instead, 
the allies settled down in Korea to kill- 
ing so many Chinese troops, capturing or 
destroying so much Russian arms, am- 
munition and equipment, that the Pei- 
ping Government is hard-pressed. 

Thus checked once again, Moscow is 
up against a major problem. Far Eastern 
Communists now look for Russia to use 
her own air power or her troops to win 
in Korea. But the U.S. already has ad- 
vised Russia that such a move would be 
likely to bring Russia up against real war, 
not just in Korea but on all fronts. In the 
Far East, thus, Russia appears to be 
stopped. 

At Paris, the Russians, not the U. S., 
sought a meeting of the foreign ministers 
of the U.S., Russia, Britain and France. 
The deputies of thg ministers met. It 
soon became apparent that Moscow’s 
delegates were out to halt the rearma- 
ment of the West, led by the U.S. That 
effort is failing. 

Russia’s Andrei Gromyko at Paris 
urged the other delegates to agree in ad- 
vance to reduce armaments in such a 


One more move could involve Russian . —Castens way as to leave the Russians with the 
troops, not just Chinese or other satellite BLUEPRINT FOR U. S. ARMAMENT largest army in the world. But the U.S. 
troops. It could bring all-out war. . . . only a matter of time? and her allies are refusing to bite. In- 
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stead, U.S. is rearming, getting stronger, 
building up the West to the point where 
it can meet Communist threats. At Paris 
too, Russia is blocked. 

In Iran, cutting through the mess of 
politics and intrigue, you get down to 
another move on the chessboard. There, 
Moscow is trying to deny the oil of Iran 
to the West, to draw Iran away from the 
West into a position of isolation. If suc- 
cessful, Moscow then would order Irani- 
an Communists to take the country from 
within as Czechoslovakia was taken. 

Using oil as a bait, Russia hoped to 
turn the U.S. against Britain. The U.S., 
Moscow thought, would seek to offer the 
Iranians a better deal for their oil than 
Britain is giving them. Instead, the U.S. 
and Britain are united in seeking a com- 
promise with Iran on a deal shutting out 
the Russians. In the Middle East, with 
the U.S. and Britain working together, 
Russia may be stopped. 

All across the board, around the 
world, Russian moves have brought U. S. 
moves to counter and check them, U.S. 
refusal to accept Moscow’s conquests. 

Japan is a case in point. Russia was in 
active war against Japan for only six 
days, but Moscow demands veto power 
on the Japanese peace treaty. The U.S., 
in a note just sent to Russia, has rejected 
Moscow’s claim. A peace treaty will be 
written for Japan whether Russia likes 
it or not. And the U.S. also plans a de- 
fense agreement with Japan which will 
permit U.S. forces to remain in and 
around the country for its protection. A 
Communist effort to grab Japan, from 
within or from without, will be up 
against U.S. forces. 

In Southern Asia, Russia is backing 
Indo-Chinese Communists to win a war. 
But the U.S. is persuading France to 
give more power to native Indo-Chinese 
and is sending arms to equip natives to 
fight Communists. That is forcing the 
Communists to pull back. 

In India, Russia made a propaganda 
move by sending starving Indians a few 
shipments on a promise of 50,000 tons of 
grain. U.S., however, already has sold 
India 400,000 tons of grain in the past 
year. For real relief, famished Indians 
look to the U.S. for an additional 2 mil- 
lion tons of wheat. 

Russia also is moving to encourage the 
quarrel between Hindu India and her 
Moslem neighbor, Pakistan. Together, 
the two countries once contributed 2 mil- 
lion troops for South Asia’s defense. Now, 
with each suspicious of the other, neither 
country, is contributing to the defense of 
the long anti-Communist life line from 
Malta to Singapore. But Communists in 
India are weak and divided, making lit- 
tle headway. 

In Eastern Europe, what Russia wants 
above all is U.S. acceptance of its con- 
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To take all Korea 
by war 


To isolate Iran 


To gain power 
in Western Europe 


To sabotage 
the United Nations 
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To smash Communists 
in Korea 


To help Eastern Europe 
defy Moscow 


To keep Russia 
out of Japan 


To strengthen 
the United Nations 








To make 
Western Europe strong 


To build up 


non-Communist Chinese 


To hold Iran 
with the West 


To check 


Moscow Communism 


To block further Russian expansion 





.-» Checkmate for Russia? 
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quests. The U.S. is urged to deal with 
Moscow in all matters concerning Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia and Albania. Instead, the U.S. is 
giving aid to Yugoslavia, the only Com- 
munist country that has defied Moscow. 
Other satellites, as a result, are encour- 
aged to resist Moscow’s orders. 

In Western Europe, Russia is not only 
checked, but is losing ground. 

Berlin Communists have become weak- 
er, not stronger, ever since Russia’s block- 
ade of Berlin collapsed under the U.S.- 
British “air lift” in 1949. At that time, 
Russia retreated rather than risk world 
war. As Berliners see it, the U.S. and 
her allies are in a position to win when 
they get tough with Russia. 

Communist parties all over Western 
Europe, at present, appear to be losing 
power, not gaining it. At their peak 
strength they lacked the votes to take 
Italy and France. They tried to sabotage 
the Marshall Plan and failed. Now they 
are trying to halt Western European re- 
armament, but, spurred by the U.S., it 
continues. Russian pressure on Greece 
and Turkey ,is met by U.S. aid to both 
countries, soon to be brought into the At- 
lantic Pact. At all points on the European 
front Russia can move only at the risk of 
a world conflict. 

In the United Nations, Russia first tried 
to boycott the meetings. When the U.S. 
led the United Nations to the defense of 
Korea, Russia came back to try sabotage. 
That is failing too. The U.S., supported 
by 47 of the organization’s 60 member 
countries, has just brought about a United 
Nations call to cease shipping arms and 
strategic materials to Communist China. 

All this, in the world-wide game of 
power, is bringing Russia to the point 
where a change in tactics is to be ex- 
pected. Moscow’s hints of a truce in 
Korea suggest the change. 

Next moves, just ahead, may give 
the U.S., not Russia, the initiative. 

U.S. is rearming at a rate that is en- 
couraging U.S. allies. Countries on the 
fence, up to now, are tempted to come 
off. Other countries, sucked inside Rus- 
sia’s empire, are encouraged to try pull- 
ing away, to resist Moscow. 

Russia, trying to pile up all possible 
advantages before seeking a big deal, be- 
fore really bargaining to get U.S. recog- 
nition of a part, if not all, of her em- 
pire, is coming hard up against U.S. 
countermoves, U.S. resistance. 

Checkmate, for Russia, is in sight. 
A showdown will come when the next 
move, anywhere across the board, can 
mean world war or the start of negotia- 
tions toward world-wide settlement. In 
Korea, up against a showdown, Russia is 
talking about a cease-fire. But the U.S., 
ready to talk cease-fire, is looking at the 
whole board, not just Korea. 
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CAN U.N. REALLY BLOCKADE CHINA? 


Trade With Communist Areas in Billions 


Is the Iron Curtain a sieve? For 
trade, the answer is yes. Billions 
in goods flow to Russia and 
satellites. 

China has been getting oil, 
guns, chemicals from West, often 
through Russia. Germany is the 
big opening in Europe. 

Controls are to tighten some- 
what. It may be harder for Rus- 
sians to get what they want in 
months ahead. Leaks, however, 
will continue—some legal, some 
illegal. 


War materials, legal and illegal, slip 
through the Iron Curtain at a rate of 
hundreds of millions of dollars a year. 

Oil, steel, tools, chemicals and other 
strategic products of the West have been 
turning up in Russia and China, in the 
hands of those who may use them against 
the non-Communist world. The Russians 
in East Germany got an entire industrial- 
machinery plant. Mining equipment has 
moved into the Czechoslovakian uranium 
district. The Chinese have bought a com- 
plete power plant for Manchuria, smug- 
gled in guns for use in Korea. 





& SSO 


GERMAN INDUSTRY SLIPS GOODS TO RUSSIA 


Through Port Arthur, Dairen, Hong 
Kong and the Portuguese island of Macao 
go many of the basic products with which 
Communist China has waged war. So far 
as trade with the West is concerned, the 
Iron Curtain in Europe has been more of 
a sieve. From Germany, Britain, Sweden, 
Belgium, Holland—and from the U.S.— 


goods have streamed through steadily, to: 


strengthen Russia and China. 

Efforts to check this flow, successful 
in the past only to a limited extent, now 
are being expanded in the U.S. and 
abroad. 

By unanimous vote, Congress has or- 
dered a halt to economic or financial 
aid to any country that sells arms or war 
materials to Communist nations. The Na- 
tional Security Council will be allowed 
to exempt individual commodities, but 
only by certifying that the trade in them 
really helps U.S. security. This attempt 
to control trade of other countries fol- 
lows the total embargo the U.S. already 
had clamped on its own business with 
China. In addition: 

The U.N. General Assembly has en- 
dorsed an embargo on the shipment of 
munitions and war goods to Communist 
China. Britain now says: No more rub- 
ber for the Chinese. West Germany, an 
important and often illegal supplier for 
Russia and China, is tightening the 
screws on trade with both those coun- 
tries. John J. McCloy, U.S. High Com- 
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HONG KONG‘S GUNRUNNERS SELL ARMS TO CHINA 


missioner in Germany, is to return home 
to tell Senators why there has not been 
more vigorous action to stop traffic with 
Russia and satellite nations. 

The story of this traffic, and of the 
China trade, is now being pieced togeth- 
er. Part of the story deals with illegal 
traffic. This is a part that cannot be told 
in official figures. The other part deals 
with the two-way, legal trade between 
East and West that reached more than 3 
billion dollars in 1950. The West needs 
some materials from the East. To get 
them, the West must sell things the East 
requires. Thus, in building up the “free 
world,” the West also builds up the 
strength of present or potential enemies, 

Russia buys materials from the West to 
make implements of war for Communist 
China to use in Korea against the very 
nations supplying those materials. China, 
for its part, grabs up surplus war goods 
in the Pacific and turns those goods 
against the former owners on Korean bat- 
tlefields. 

Tankers regularly make their way into 
Port Arthur and Dairen, presumably 
carrying oil for the near-by Korean front. 
Trucks and tanks move along the South 
Manchurian Railway to reinforce Chinese 
troops in the field. Chemicals, drugs, rub- 
ber, machinery come in through ports up 
and down the China coast. 

British Hong Kong acknowledges large 
increases in the dollar volume of busi- 








-Bristol from Black Star 


Smuggling is an ancient—and profitable—profession 
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ness with adjoining China. More supplies 
move in through Portuguese Macao, a 
little farther down the coast. Much of this 
trade has been legal, much of it from 
nations having fighting forces in Korea. 

Hong Kong and Macao, however, long 
have been centers for an ancient and 
rather respected smuggling profession. 
And what legal traders have failed to 
bring into China, the smugglers often 
have been able to supply at a price. Re- 
ports that gunrunners are selling weap- 
ons abandoned by both sides in World 
War II have been commonplace. 

The size of this illegal traffic is impos- 
sible of measurement. But the British 
have been seizing contraband in quantity 
and handing out stiff fines and jail terms 
for persons caught handling it. One re- 
cent seizure included radio equipment, 
zinc plates, photographic supplies and 
tires, valued at about $87,500. And the 
British now are contending that in ton- 
nage, if not in dollars, the legal trade 
with China has fallen off nearly 50 per 
cent since last December—the month 
after the Chinese Communists jumped 
into the war in Korea. 

Economic blockades, moreover, are 
taking a toll of some of the legal com- 
merce with China, and with Hong Kong 
and Macao. 

The U.S. has imposed a total em- 
bargo—not even a shoestring is allowed 
to go to China or Northern Korea. Other 
countries have clapped on partial em- 
bargoes, applying to strategic materials 
only. Now the U.N. embargo will bring 
more nations into the blockade—even 
the Indonesians, who recently threatened 
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to “sell to the devil” if their rubber 
would get them things they needed. 

Even so, the main impact of the U.N. 
embargo is expected to be psychologi- 
cal, since key U.N. members already 
have been doing what the General As- 
sembly now’ recommends. And some 
strategic goods are expected to continue 
reaching China, even from countries 
pledged to stop the trade. In actual 
fact, the only effective way to shut off 
the flow is by naval blockade. And a 
naval blockade, ordinarily, is something 
that follows a declaration of war. 

A vast, illegal trade in Europe is 
another part of the story of how the 
West helps rearm the East. This busi- 
ness is a one-way proposition that brings 
no corresponding benefits for the West. 

Senate investigators and Government 
officials agree that the illegal traffic cen- 
ters in Germany and has approached a 
billion dollars since the close of World 
War II. They are aware of many of the 
items entering into the trade, they know 
where it takes place, yet they have never 
been able to stop it. These authorities put 
the blame principally on weak licensing 
and enforcement systems. These are 
largely in German hands. 

A team of U.S. observers, watching 
secretly for an hour, saw goods flowing 
through a German check point into So- 
viet territory. Trucks and their trailers, 
carrying up to 30 tons, rumbled past 
every three to five minutes with only 
casual inspections. Guards were more 
interested in imports that can be taxed 
than in stopping strategic materials. 
But once the observers came out of hid- 


Goods for Communists: | 
How They Leak in 
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. 
ing, the customs officers devoted 15 min- 
utes to a load of electric-light bulbs and 
20 to a truck full of Danish fish. 

Actual smuggling seldom becomes 
necessary. It is simpler to get banned, 
strategic goods across the line and on the 
way to Russia under the eyes of dis- 
interested border patrols. Bank clerks 
issue licenses for the exports. The bigger 
the export business, the bigger the finan- 
cial advantage to the banks and their 
customers. And once a license is issued, 
it is easily “doctored.” 

A West German businessman finds it 
possible to add items to his license, to 
use it several times, or to alter it to cover 
different merchandise. If a 20-ton crane 
is banned, he lists it at 18 tons. In one 
case, practically an entire boiler fac- 
tory reached the Russians, not under 
one license, but bit by bit under 89 
separate licenses. In another instance, a 
machinery factory erected not so long 
ago in the Russian zone was equipped 
from Western Germany. Most of the 
equipment was of a type that could not 
have been obtained legally. And now the 
new plant is taking orders to equip en- 
tire factories in Russia. 

Germany, furthermore, boosted trade 
with China nearly 2,700 per cent from 
1949 to 1950, from $413,000 to $11,- 


384,000. 
Now a crackdown is starting. Border 
guards are being strengthened. The 


West is tightening its embargoes. But, 
in the absence of total war, leaks are 
sure to continue and the Iron Curtain 
always will be drawn aside to let strate- 
gic materials go through. 
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GI's Who Fail 
To Shoot: Army 
Studies Mystery 


Here’s a puzzle: Why does 
only 1 soldier out of 4 or 5 use 
his weapon in a battle? 

Army is seeking the answer. 

If ways can be found to induce 
more to shoot, Army fire power 
could rise sharply. 


A great, age-old mystery of war is 
starting now to get some scientific 
study. This mystery is why, in a bat- 
tle, a large proportion of the soldiers 
involved fail to use the weapons with 
which they are supplied. 

Often only 1 man in 4 or 5, during an 
engagement, shoots his rifle at an enemy, 
lobs a hand grenade, or uses his bazooka 
or bayonet. For various reasons, ranging 
from buck fever to failure to find any- 
thing to shoot at, the rest may go through 
the whole engagement without using 
their weapons. 

It is highly important for the U.S., 
with limited man power, to discover the 
reason for this phenomenon of war and 
try to correct it. An effective solution 
could greatly expand the fighting 
strength of each division. For that reason, 
the Army is undertaking a study in Ko- 
rea. Extensive interviews have been un- 
dertaken there. Records of World War II 
battles are being studied. A research staff 
from Johns Hopkins University, which 
handles special military projects in a re- 
search center near Washington, is analyz- 
ing the results of these studies and is to 
come up with proposed remedies. Reme- 
dies may lie in anything from changes 
in indoctrination and training of troops 
to a revision in the techniques of combat. 

The only agreement at the moment is 
that most soldiers in a unit, at any one 
time in combat, are not using their 
weapons. The reasons uncovered to date 
vary widely. 

In a squad of eight men, for example, 
here is what often happens: 

When the squad comes under enemy 
fire for the first time, everyone “hits the 
dirt” immediately. That’s standard pro- 
cedure. But, then, with bullets cracking 
overhead and mortar shells dropping on 
all sides, most of the eight men are likely 
to freeze in position and keep their heads 
down, rather than fire their weapons. Un- 
derstandable fear and deep-seated in- 
stincts often turn out to be more power- 
ful than basic Army training in this case. 
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FIVE SOLDIERS 
» » « four may not fire 


Even when enemy firing lets up, only 
one or two members of the squad will 
use their weapons. The rest may be dig- 
ging in, tending wounds or looking in 
vain for something to shoot at. Targets 
in combat actually are hard to find in 
many cases, with enemy troops and guns 
concealed by rocks, trees, houses or folds 
in the ground. 

When the squad attacks, the situation 
is different but the squad’s tendency still 
is to withhold its fire in many cases. Only 
rarely will the location of enemy troops 
be known exactly. The attack probably 
will be made against an enemy-held ridge 
and may be preceded by a bombing run 
or artillery barrage on that ridge. The 
eight men will advance up gulleys and 
behind rocks or trees, trying to keep their 
own whereabouts concealed from the 
enemy. For that reason, they may hold 
their fire as long as possible. But, even 
in the final rush, several members of the 
squad may not fire for fear of hitting their 
buddies or because of excitement or for 
some unexplained psychological reason. 

On defense, more of the men are likely 
to shoot their guns or throw their gre- 
nades. In the face of an enemy attack, 
members of the squad probably will be 
dug in and will stand a better chance of 
seeing an enemy target to shoot at. Even 
so, not all eight men will be firing at once, 
in most cases. As the enemy soldiers ad- 
vance, some members of the squad will 
hold their fire “to conserve ammunition.” 


- One or two will be afraid to give away 


their positions for fear the enemy will 
shoot back directly at them. Another 
member of the squad may hate the enemy 
but have deep-seated qualms about kill- 
ing anyone, so he waits instead of firing. 

Often the reasons for not firing are 





harder to find. The squad may be ma- 
neuvering, spread out over a fairly large 
area when it is attacked. Each man will 
be pinned down, separated from the rest, 
Psychology of the battlefield then comes 
into play. The lone GI tends to feel de- 
serted and likely to be hit if he moves, 
It’s a form of panic, a feeling that any. 
thing he does will be wrong, probably 
fatal. Unless that feeling is overcome by 
strong leadership, unit pride or something 
else, firing his rifle may be the last thing 
the soldier thinks about. In addition, the 
squad member under stress sometimes 
lacks confidence in his weapon or his 
ability to use it. 

Experience shows, too, that individual 
riflemen are less likely to fire under 
stress than are men in teams—as, for ex- 
ample, members of a mortar crew. Some 
men, used to working alone, will fight 
just as well whether or not others in their 
squads are near by. But most American 
soldiers, congenial by nature, are less 
inclined to use their weapons when they 
are not teamed up with others or are 
out of sight or hearing of their buddies. 
An effort now is being made to deal with 
this problem by dividing the men in each 
squad into two teams for combat pur 
poses. 

In many cases, the soldier’s reasons for 
not shooting is obvious. He may be busy 
carrying ammunition, relaying messages 
on a radio, or scouting an area on Ie 
connaissance, or performing other nol 
shooting jobs. 

The mystery of the nonshooting sol- 
dier, in any event, is often less than mys 
terious. The reasons vary widely from 
case to case. But what can be done about 
it remains to be seen. The Army finally 
is trying to find out. 
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Latest on the draft, as Con- 


gress plans it: 
Service will be longer, defer- 


ments fewer. Calls will reach 
down to age 18%. It won't be 
as easy to get a 4-F rating. 

Veterans and men over 25 re- 
main exempt. Some married men 
who are nonveterans and with- 
out children can be called. 

Draft boards will continue to 
call the tune on who goes. 


A longer and tougher draft, with 
virtually no permanent loopholes for 
any able-bodied youth, is definitely 
agreed on in Congress. This draft plan 
is the one that will control the fate of 
13 million youths during the next four 
years. 

These youths include 8 million who 
already are in the draft bracket, plus 5 
million who will reach the new draft age 
of 18% before mid-1955. That covers 
all U.S. males aged 14% through 25 to- 
day. They and their families have a crit- 
ical stake in the draft program spelled 
out by a House-Senate conference com- 
mittee. 

The program now set provides: 

Draft is extended to July 1, 1955. 
Service is lengthened to 24 months. It 
is 21 now. 

Military man-power ceiling is raised 
from 3.5 to 5 million men. 

Job and college-deferment rules are 
drastically amended to insure that al- 
most no one can escape military duty. 
This is to be accomplished by making 
anyone who gets a school or job defer- 
ment liable for induction until he reaches 
35. A youth who enters college before 
18% will continue to be deferred auto- 
matically until the end of the school year. 
He can continue to qualify for deferment 
until graduation by making high marks. 
But he will have to serve after leaving 
school, unless he can get successive six- 
month deferments until he reaches age 
35. That is unlikely. 

All youths will register at 18, be sub- 
ject to draft at 18% years. 

Youths will be drafted in order of 
their birthdays. Local boards will have to 
call all available 19-year-olds before 
drafting youths under 19. When they 
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LONGER, TOUGHER DRAFT 


Congress Decides for Age 181-2, 2-Year Term 


turn to youths under 19, the boards must 
take first, youths nearest their 19th 
birthdays. 

Married men without children will be 
eligible for drafting until they are 26 
years old, if they are not veterans. 

Veterans, and men now over 25, are to 
be exempt, as they are at present. 

Physical and mental standards will be 
lowered. Passing score on the mental 
test will be cut to 65 instead of the pres- 
ent 70. A limited-service plan will be 
started. Draft boards are expected to 
comb back files, pick up about 150,000 
men once deferred as 4-F’s. 

Draftees will be assigned to Reserve 
organizations when they return home 
from 24 months of active duty. They will 
be held in the Reserves for six years. 

Local boards will decide who is to be 
drafted and who is to be deferred. 

Appeals from local-board decisions will 
go to State appeal boards, from there 
to the President in some cases—just as 
now. 

These details show youths, their par- 
ents and employers what to expect dur- 
ing the coming four years. Essentially, 
the old familiar draft system will go on 
operating as it has in the past. 

Deferments will still be possible, but 
each case will be decided by a local 
board. The practices of boards will con- 
tinue to vary, according to local condi- 
tions and local ideas. Thus, in most areas, 


Draft alone, without 
universal military train- 
ing, after filling mili- 
tary needs will leave 
untouched these totals 
of physically-fit and 
fully eligible youths 
aged 18’2 through 25 











youths will not be drafted until they are 
19. But in some places, short on man 
power, youths of 18% will be called al- 
most at once. 

The new plan guarantees the armed 
forces a plentiful supply of men, as long 
as strength is held to the 3.5-million 
level. The chart illustrates that point. 
With the draft extended to men of 18% 
and service to 24 months, the armed 
forces will have sizable surpluses of 
youths. 

On June 30, 1951, officials estimate, 
this surplus will be 411,000. It will rise 
to 906,000 in 1952; drop to 445,000 in 
1953; rise again to 623,000 in 1954. If 
man-power needs suddenly increase 
above 3.5 million, these surpluses might 
disappear rapidly. But that is expected 
to happen only with a larger war, and in 
that event Congress will change and en- 
large the entire draft program. 

The sight of these prospective sur- 
pluses of eligible and able-bodied youths 
explains, better than any other factor, the 
reluctance of Congress to pass permanent 
universal military training. History shows 
that UMT loses most of its appeal for 
Congress when there is no critical man- 
power shortage to worry about. But the 
24-month draft, starting at age 18%, is as- 
sured. That is the important thing for 13 
million men who pass within age limits 
of the new draft program between now 


and 1955. 
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WHITE HOUSE: WHO’LL MOVE IN? 


Truman, Taft, Eisenhower Closest to Key 


There will be a shiny new 
White House ready for the next 
President to occupy. But the ques- 
tion is: Who will move in? 

President Truman, once 
counted out, may yet run. Taft 
has head start for Republican 
nomination, but he’s no cinch. 

Generals are starting to com- 
plicate matters. Both parties have 
an Eisenhower problem and Mac- 
Arthur can‘t be counted out. 


In a little more than a year, the 
American people will be busy at the 
job of picking the man who is to move 
into the White House after 1952 and 
get the real benefits from the almost 
5 million dollars’ worth of work that is 
being done there. 

By that time, the first newness will 
just have been worn off the place by 
President and Mrs. Truman. It now is 
being stripped of timbers that had been 
scarred by 150 years of history. Scraps 
. © being turned into mementos of all 
kinds. Mrs. Truman is picking color 
schemes and draperies, getting ready to 
move back into the shiny new structure 
from Biair House, across the street. Mr. 
Truman will get about a year’s use of the 
new White House before he, or another 
man, is inaugurated in 1953. 

Who the next occupant will be is 
wholly up in the air at this time. Both 
major parties are beset with arguments. 
They are talking about war, arguing over 
controls, debating Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur's plans, President Truman’s plans, 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower's plans; try- 
ing to figure who could win for either 
party. Ail these elements are producing 
a political tangle of unusual complexity. 

Confusion surrounds the whole ques- 
tion. The only certainty is that there will 
be more confusion before candidates are 
picked. After that will come a campaign 
that seems sure to match any other in 


American history for its fierceness and 


bitterness. The man who wins that cam- 
paign will move into the rebuilt White 
House on Jan. 20, 1953. 

The Democratic situation, as it 
now stands, looks like this: 

President Truman had made up his 
mind not to run. Now this is less certain. 
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—Costello in Albany Knickerbocker News 


‘A MILITARY PITCH’ 


The MacArthur hearings and the fierce- 
ness of the Republican attack are driving 
him to a back-platform campaign to de- 
fend his policies. The Democratic Party 
is coming back together, especially on 
foreign and military issues. There are ob- 
vious trades with Southern Democrats, 
especially on patronage. Democratic poli- 
ticians and businessmen who have their 
lines into the Administration well set are 
clamoring for the President to run again. 
It is clearly apparent that if Mr. Truman 
does not run himself, he will choose the 
man who does. 

Fred M. Vinson, Chief Justice of the 
U.S., still is the No. 2 man on the Demo- 
cratic list. Mr. Vinson is a close friend 
and adviser of the President, has known 
all three branches of Government well 
as a lawmaker, administrator and jurist. 
He is a strong party man, a noted arbiter 
of disputes between Congress and the 
White House. He has strong appeal for 
the South as a Border State man. He 
might be widely acceptable to the North 
as a man who has dealt with civil-rights 
problems in the Supreme Court. If 
nominated, he probably would share 
the ticket with a Northern vice-presi- 
dential nominee. 

Senator Paul H. Douglas, of Illinois, 
has only a slender chance of being picked 
by President Truman. He comes from 
an important electoral State, is a Marine 
veteran and is not disliked by conserva- 
tives even though his tendencies are re- 


garded as deeply liberal. On many issues, 
he has taken the presidential line; but 
the President is known to be disposed to 
look elsewhere for potential candidates, 
If. by any chance, he was picked, Mr. 


‘ Douglas would be likely to get a Southem 


vice-presidential running mate 

General Eisenhower still is men- 
tioned as a Democratic possibility. The 
President has high regard for him. Many 
think the MacArthur controversy and 
Republican blasts at the North Atlantic 
Pact are making it impossible for him to 
run as a Republican. But the MacArthur 
dispute has soured most Democrats on 
the idea of putting any general in the 
White House. 

Republicans have a bigger Eisen- 
hower problem. Here, too, objections are 
heard to the idea of a general in the 
White House. But the objections usually 
take factional lines. The Republiciin situa- 
tion is: 

Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, is 
far out in front in the contest for the 
nomination. His campaign is well 
financed and in the hands of smart law- 
yers and seasoned politicians. Yet many 
say the Senator will be hard put to roll 
up any more than the 377 delegates he 
got in 1940 at Philadelphia, the largest 
number he has ever had. That would 
leave him at least 175 short of the number 
needed to win. His strength lies in the 
middle of the country, does not reach to 
either coast. Many question whether he 
is the best vote getter for a party that 
wants badly to win. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur now is a 
question mark for Republicans. He 
plans speeches in various parts of the 
country. In spite of disavowals o! can- 
didacy, many wonder whether the fever 
will not strike him as result of | the 
popular enthusiasm that has been shown. 
This is a definite fear buried deep in 
the minds- of--Taft workers. They do not 
want any general for President. Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s “candidacy in 1948 
was flattened by the voters in Wisconsin, 
but at that time he was on duty 7,000 
miles away. His presence might change 
that result. 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey, of New 
York, is not to be counted out. His 
weight is being thrown back of a hunt 
for Eisenhower delegates. But, if the 
delegates are rounded up and General 
Eisenhower should decline to run, of 
if the two generals should kill off each 
other’s chances in some way, another 
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anchorage must be found for the Eisen- 
hower men. There might be an effort 
to shove them to the twice-defeated New 
York Governor. 

Governor Earl Warren of California, 
disliked by party stalwarts for the 
bipartisan qualities that have won three 
elections for him in a State heavily 
weighted with Democratic voters, might 
also be a beneficiary in the disposition 
of Eisenhower delegates if the General 
should refuse to run. A drive is under 
wav to round up a solid block of 
Pacific Coast delegates: for the Gover- 
nor. In a showdown, if the General 
becomes available, these might- be 
Eisenhower men. 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of 
Massachusetts, young, personable, a 
strong advocate of the same foreign- 
policy line as General Eisenhower, is 
not to be overlooked. 

The Eisenhower movement in the 
Republican Party holds all of the ele- 
ments of a “stop-Taft” drive, although 
there is nothing so obvious about it. It 
is drawing its support in the party from 
those who are opposed to the Taft direc- 
tion in foreign affairs. In the main, these 
are exactly the same forces that have 
controlled every Republican Convention 


since the nomination of Wendell Willkie 
in 1940 and have beaten down the Taft 
aspirations twice. 

There is a certain spontaneity about the 
rallying of the Taft opposition. The only 
two men who seem active in the Eisen- 
hower movement are Representative 
Hugh D. Scott, Jr., of Pennsylvania, 
former Chairman of the Republican Na- 


tional Committee, and Harry Darby, of 


Kansas. As yet, they have no flat promise 
from the General that he would run. 

Out in the field, away from the Wash- 
ington headlines, the movement is taking 
shape. Much of the Eisenhower strength 
will lie under the label of favorite-son 
delegation. But a great deal of the activ- 
ity is simply an open rallying of the ele- 
ments that have been opposed to Senator 
Taft’s views for years. 

Followers of Harold E. Stassen, for- 
mer Governor of Minnesota, now presi- 
dent of the University of Pennsylvania, 
are active in the Eisenhower movement 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin. In Con- 
necticut, there is Governor John Lodge. 
In Massachusetts are Senators Lodge and 
Leverett Saltonstall. In Pennsylvania, 
Senator James H. Duff is a vital factor. 
In New York stands Governor Dewey. 
New Jersey has Governor Driscoll. 


Farther west, the Kansas City Star, a 
strong factor in Kansas and Missouri, 
stands for General Eisenhower. Utah, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington and Cali- 
fornia are being counted for either War- 
ren or Eisenhower. 

In the South, a recent poll of delegates 
and alternates to the 1948 Republican 
Convention showed that General Eisen- 
hower was about a 3-to-2 favorite over 
Senator Taft, that 569 out of 802 pre- 
ferred a candidate other than Taft. 

All of these elements are being pieced 
together by the anti-Taft forces. But the 
Senator's men are fighting steadily ahead. 
Taft is calling the turn on Republican 
Party strategy in Congress, and there 
are many facets of the MacArthur con- 
troversy that they think will improve 
the Senator’s chances. Nothing would 
please them better than for General 
MacArthur to take himself out of the 
race with a statement that might make 
it impossible for General Eisenhower to 
run. 

They would like to see one General 
nullify the chances of the other. This 
would take away the rallying point for 
the Taft oppositfon. 

It is a little simpler for the Democrats. 
President Truman can name the man. 





SORTING THE MEMENTOS 








Historic junk—old nails, bricks, 
bits of stone and the like from 
the White House—have made 
an antique dealer out of Uncle 
Sam. As the “new” White 
House nears completion, the 
old one is moving, piecemeal, 
into thousands of American 
homes. A piece of hand-split 
lath sells for a quarter. $100 
buys enough bricks to build a 
fireplace. ‘‘Souvenirs, Fort 
Myer, Va." is the place to 
write for order blanks. 





PACKING ‘GAVEL KITS’ 





IT’S CUT TO SOUVENIR SIZE 


13 VARIETIES ON DISPLAY _ 
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South’s New Look—Factories, Cattle 
Sharecroppers Fade, Jobs in Industry Rise 


South’s industrial growth is 


bringing a minor revolution. 
Former farm workers have fac- 
tory jobs, homes, new cars. Farm- 


ers’ incomes are running 26 per 


cent ahead of a year ago. 

New synthetic fibers guaran- 
tee further growth to the area as 
industries seek sites that offer 
lower operating costs. 

One railroad line gets 142 new 
plants, 107 plant additions. 


BIRMINGHAM 


A minor revolution is being speeded 
at this time in the industry and agri- 
culture of the South. Evidences are 
seen on every hand of new factories, 
modernized farms, new power and 
telephone systems, new schools and 
hospitals. 

New houses have sprung up in all 
parts of the region, old houses have new 
paint, and TV antennas dot the horizon. 
New automobiles—once rather rare in the 
South—now are seen everywhere. 

New industry, seeking lower costs and 
cheaper labor, is rushing into the South. 
This brings larger pay rolls and swells 
the income of the entire area, 
spreading that income widely. In- 
dustrial growth, in turn, contributes 
to the revolution that is going on in 
agriculture. Sharecroppers are tak- 
ing factory jobs, and farms are be- 
coming mechanized. It is a net 
gain all the way around. 

Industrial growth is the most 
striking feature of the South’s 
peaceful revolution. More than a 
billion dollars was invested in 
Southern industry in 1947. Since 
that time, development has con- 
tinued. North Carolina reports 104 
million dollars in new plant and 
equipment for last year. New 
plants also have gone up in South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee and other States. 

Along the lines of a single rail- 
road, the Southern, 142 new plants 
and 107 plant additions have been 
established within a year. The 
Southern Bell Telephone System 
reports multi-million-dollar invest- 


20 


ment in new facilities in the last five 
years—more than had been invested in 
the preceding 60 years. 

The industries now taking root in the 
South are more diversified -than those 
that came in earlier years. Chemicals 
are conspicuous. So are food processing, 
pulp and paper manufacturing, farm 
machinery, furniture, building materials, 
hosiery, underwear and other apparel. 

The growing synthetic-fiber industry 
seems to be concentrating in the South. 
Du Pont is building a 24-million-dollar 
factory near Kinston, N.C., to make 
“dacron,” trade name for the laboratory- 
designated “Fiber V.” It is designed as 
a rival to wool. Du Pont also is enlarging 
its plant at Camden, S.C., to manufac- 
ture “orlon,” a synthetic expected to 
compete with wool and canvas. Chem- 
strand Corp., a joint undertaking of 
Monsanto Chemical Co. and American 
Viscose Corp., is building a 60-million- 
dollar plant near Decatur, Ala., to make 
“acrylan,” still another new fiber. 

Similar developments in synthetic- 
fiber manufacture include those of 
Celanese Corp. and Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp. Plant engineers and cost 
analysts are scouting the South for still 
other locations. One fiber already on the 
way is called “vicara” and is made from 
corn kernels. 

New mills to spin the new fibers into 
yarn and weave them into fabrics also 





, skies 
~Standad Oil Co. (N. J.) 


NORTHBOUND TRAIN 
. . « loaded with new products 





are springing up in the South. Typically 
these mills are ultramoderm, single-story 
buildings of brick and steel, with ai; 
conditioning, fluorescent lighting ang 
automatic lint and dust eliminators, 4 
thread factory in North Carolina wil 
have electronic tubes to contro! the flow 
and quality of sewing thread, virtually 
eliminating human error. 

Side by side with synthetic fibers jg 
the growth of cotton and ravon mills, 
The South’s share of such spinning and 
weaving has climbed to 80 per cent. 

Most of the new mills are !ocated jn 
rural areas, where labor forces are 
trained from scratch. That assures an 
ample labor supply at moderate cost. It 
puts no restriction on the use of labor. 
saving machinery because unions, which 
might hamper the use of machinies, stand 
little chance at present of organizing 
workers straight from farms. 

The fact that these “green” textile 
operatives will not be too highly paid, 
compared to labor in other sections, js 
not worrying the South very much, al- 
though unions and New England nill 
owners are far from pleased. These 
workers’ previous incomes were very 
small and, until federal law recently 
raised the minimum, many Southern fac- 
tory workers made less than 50 cents an 
hour. Farm workers often did no better. 

Nevertheless the wage trend in the 
South is rising. Average earnings in 
textile mills climbed from $16.40 to 
$51 a week in a decade. A tighten- 
ing labor market now is contribut- 
ing to still higher wages as factories, 
sawmills and lumber yards try to 
keep their working forces intact. 

Farmers in the South seem to 
be sharing fully in the rising in- 
come trend. Farm income in seven 
Southeastern States is running 26 
per. cent ahead of a year ago, and 
more than a third of this income 
derives from livestock and _live- 
stock products. In some States the 
proportion is larger than that. 

These income figures show that 
King Cotton’s rule is pretty wel 
ended. Farmers by the tens o 
thousands have shifted from cot 
ton to livestock. They are cas 
ing in on high prices for meat and 
on good markets for milk and othet 
dairy pyoducts and for poultry. 

In Alabama, on the lush grass 
land that stretches from Montgon- 
ery to the Mississippi border, farm 
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ing has shifted almost completely from 
cotton to cattle. This area’s “croppers 
are gone and the Johnson grass they used 
to plow up for cotton now affords choice 
year-round pasture and hay. In Georgia 
and other States, highly developed strains 
of Hereford and Angus cattle are replac- 
ing the native “scrub” stock, and choice 
dairy animals are being brought in from 
Wisconsin and other dairying States. 
Machines are aiding this revolution in 
agriculture and, unexpectedly to some, 
are promoting prosperity. It was long 
feared that machine farming in the 
South would bring wholesale displace- 
ment and improverishment to farm la- 
bor. But that hasn’t happened. Tractors, 
planters, spreaders and combines are 
moving into the fields on the heels of 


farm workers leaving for factory jobs., 


That also is true of the mechanical cot- 
ton picker, which is widely used in the 
Mississippi Delta area. What the ma- 
chines actually have done is to give an- 
other lift to farm income by curtailing 
crop losses and helping to increase pro- 
duction. 

The sharecropper, once the symbol 
of Southern poverty, is fast disappear- 
ing. Fences that marked off the share- 
croppers “patches” have been torn down 
to allow cattle to graze. Their shacks, 
too, are gone as the “croppers” moved 
to better-paying jobs. This shift in land 
use appears to be permanent. The 
Southern Regional Council in Atlanta 
notes a decided rise in farm ownership 
in the South and a precipitous drop in 
farm tenancy, along with better pay for 
farm workers still on the land. 

This improvement in farm income 
shows up in the higher standards of farm 
living. Electrified farms are multiplying 
faster in the South than in any other 
region. More than 8 out of 10 North 
Carolina farms have electric lights, and 
in Georgia only 1 farm in 20 still lacks 
them. 

State governments, now better sup- 
plied with revenue, although industry is 
taxed lightly, are moving ahead with 
public-improvement projects. North 
Carolina has spread schools throughout 
the State, and has a 100-million-dollar 
building program, including 43 new hos- 
pitals. Other States have similar pro- 
grams. 

Some problems, however, _ persist. 
There is widespread complaint of in- 
adequate medical care. Some rural com- 
munities in Alabama do not have a single 
doctor. In eastern North Carolina, where 
factories are few, there is surplus farm 
labor. And many plants, following the 
color line, narrow job opportunities for 
Negroes. 

The general aspect of the South, how- 
ever, is one of current prosperity and a 
definite promise of progress. 
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PUZZLED BRITAIN: AUSTERE, WARY 


Doesn‘t Want to Fight for ‘U.S. Way of Life’ 


Hurt pride taints British atti- 
tudes toward U.S. They don’t 
relish fighting for what they re- 
gard as U.S. interests, but are 
determined to fight if Russia at- 
tacks. 

Changes, wrought by war and 
Socialism, amount to a peaceful 
revolution for England. 

An editor of U.S.News & 
World Report gives his impres- 
sions on revisiting England after 
a prolonged absence. 


LONDON 

British attitudes toward the United 
States are strongly tainted by hurt 
pride over Britain’s lost position as 
world leader. That attitude is forcibly 
impressed on any visitor who returns 
to England after a prolonged absence. 

The U.S. is generally condemned for 
being unpredictable in foreign policy 
and for being hysterical about Russia. 
People, both to the right and to the left, 
are inclined to regard the war scare as 
mostly a figment of U.S. imagination. 

There is, consequently, a strong dis- 
taste in England for fighting what is re- 
garded as a war for. U.S. interests, or for 
what is often ironically described as “the 
American way of life.” The British want 
none of either. But there is equal deter- 
mination to fight if attacked. And that 
is more than the British think the French, 
the Germans or other people of Conti- 
nental Europe will do. Many British be- 
lieve, though, that if war does come, this 
will be England’s last fight. 

Businessmen in England seem more 
troubled about the Labor Government's 
free and easy attitude toward money 
than about war threats. They say plan- 
ners and politicians regard money as the 
most expendable and expandable factor 
in the country, while high wages and 
full employment are sacred. Great fear of 
the businessmen is that the Government 
will resort to money tinkering when in- 
flation threatens. Right now, there is a 
growing suspicion that the pound may 
be revalued upward to offset the effect 
of rising import prices. 

Meat is another prime political issue. 
The Government is widely blamed for 
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the persistent meat shortage and for 
messing up the Argentine meat contract. 
Meat, in fact, assumes a greater impor- 
tance than political ideas in England. 

The British people generally look 
happier than they did before the war and 
are a great deal friendlier, more polite 
and more communicative. The prewar 
British reserve has undergone a sharp re- 
versal. Now Englishmen freely discuss 
personal and political matters. 

This change in attitude evidently stems 
from the common experience that all 


‘AVERAGE’ BRITISH FAMILY 





of grace, selling their estates without 
complaint and moving into smaller quar. 
ters. Their retainers—some of them any. 
way—welcome the change. gardener 
for a Scottish peer was leaving Scotland 
for the first time in his life to take a jo} { 
in York. His lord has sold the estate, but 
the gardener, his wife and two daughters 
showed joy rather than regret 
to a new home. 

The middle class is not so complaisant, 
particularly the older members of this 


it moving 


group. Two elderly ladies of Ecinburgh, 





—Black Star 


Meat is preferred to political ideas 


Britons had during the war. That experi- 
ence brought all the people closer to- 
gether in fear and stubborn determina- 
tion. That feeling persists. Under war and 
Socialism, Britain has undergone a peace- 
ful revolution. Class distinctions have 
been swept away in wartime sharing of 
danger and postwar sharing of austerity. 
Even the cockney accent no_ longer 
marks a man as inferior. It is heard in 
the confines of the Foreign Office and 
used with pride. 

This leveling process has brought the 
lower classes up and the nobility and the 
middle classes down in the income and 
social scale. The nobility are surrender- 
ing their privileges with a large degree 


living off the income from rents, stoutly 
refuse to accept any public-health bene- 
fits, although taxes and controls have con- 
siderably straitened their circumstances. 
That, however, is probably an extreme 
example of proud resistance to Socialist 
change. 

The real problem comes in education. 
The mark of the well-bred Englishman 
has been a_ public-school education- 
which corresponds to private school it 
the U.S. Now few middle-class families 
can afford these schools. Often their al 
ternatives are to spend their last penny 
to keep up educational standards or sur 
render to the leveling trend of the times. 
It is not an easy choice. 
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(Advertisement) : 
Louisiana s 
Dynamic Statistics 


When Louisiana developed its resources, 
mobilized its people and labor forces by 
speeding transportation over modern roads, 
improved their health and bettered their 
education, provided them with cheap power 
and fuel, we outgrew the nation for a decade. 
Now, in 1951, we are headed for new andeven 
greater growth for we have added manu- 
facturing to an economy already soundly 
and profitably based on agriculture and 
trading — trading with our own country 
and the world. 


Our population is growing but not as fast 
as our resources are being developed. This 
means expanding markets, growing oppor- 
tunity. 


LOUISIANA AND JU. S. 
STATISTICAL COMPARISON 


Louisiana % Increase 
1940 1949 LA. U.S, 
Income Payments to Individuals —. 
847,000 2,647,000 160.4 
Per Capita Income, Dollars 
359 1,002 179.1 131.0 
Net Salaries & Wages $1000 
542,000 1,648,000 204 172.5 
Effective Buying home $1000 
789,800 8,000 223.8 158.0 
Cash Rec. From en ae $1000 
92,857 336,986 262.9 237 
Cash Rec. of Livestock & Prod. $1000 
26,093 98,045 275.7 215 
*Construction Contracts Awarded $1000 
70,066 311,198 344.1 262.1 
Value of Mineral wore $1000 
136,544 4,787 364 143 
Value of ES. Prod. $1000 
565,265(1) 2,248,500 297 232 
Retaii Sales $1000 
495,405 2,178,600 339 183 
*Life Insurance Sales $1000 
62,471 181,605 190.7 156.3 
**Bank Deposits $1000 
504,800 1,690,000 234 131.4 
Bank Assets $1000 
600,300 1,842,500 206.9 124.8 
Value of Exports (at N. O.) $1000 
223,354 809,300 262 110.7 
Value of Imports (at N. O.) $1000 
101,259 424,100 318 95 
Rev. Freight Orig. — Tons 
15,042 0,090 33 22 
Rev. Freight Term. 100 Tons 
15,602 24,801 Sg 16 
Total eR Energy ee. M KW 
2,61 423.5 nu. 8 91 
Total oie OE... 
314,545 620,393 97 41.9 
No. of Farms saeuese 
18,301 15,300 503 130.6 
*Crude Oil Sickhaiia 1000 Bbls. 
103,584 209,116 101.8 45.7 
(2)Nat. Gasoline & Allied Prod. 1000 Gals. 
296,074 705,088 158 87 
Net Production of Natural Gas MCF 
414,000,000 805,726,000 94.6 88 
Salt Tons 
1,132,594 2,313,718 104 50.4 
Sulphur Tons 
543,004 1,134,185 108 85 


*1950 **June 30, 1950 & Jan. 29, 1940 
(1) 1939 (2) 1942 

Any business man knows how statistics can 
be handled. However we invite the most 
searching analysis of those we have used. 
Our State Board of Commerce and Industry 
has the detail. Won’t you ask for it? 





Why FREEPORT SULPHUR 


is spending millions in LOUISIANA 
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Pe planner” JA. : 
Langbourne M. Williams 


Louisiana is one of the world’s 
largest producers of the great basic chemical sul- 
phur. With Freeport Sulphur Company planning 
new exploration and new development that may 
cost between $10,000,000 and $30,000,000 Lou- 
isiana will keep in front of world demands. 
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WARNING TO CHINESE COMMUNISTS 
Text of Speeches by Dean Rusk and John Foster Dulles 


Here is the statement of policy toward China that has 
caused a new controversy. Many persons say it means the 


U.S. Government has reversed itself. Administration lead- 
ers vigorously deny there is a change. (See page 36.) 


What follows is the full text of the speech by Dean Rusk, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, to 
the China Institute in New York on May 18. Included 
also are remarks made on the same occasion by John Foster 


Dulles, Consultant to the Secretary of State. 


Something of what we have in mind this evening is con- 
tained in a Concurrent Resolution which passed the Senate 
on May 4 and which is now before the House of Represent- 
atives, which reads in part: 

“Resolved by the Senate (the House of Represent- 
atives concurring), That the Congress of the United 
States reaffirm the historic and abiding friendship of 
the American people for all other peoples, including the 
peoples of the Soviet Union, and declares— 

“That the American people deeply regret the arti- 
ficial barriers which separate them from the peoples 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and which 
keep the Soviet peoples from learning of the desire of 
the American people to live in friendship with all other 
peoples and to work with them in advancing the ideal 
of human brotherhood; and 

“That the American people and their Government 
desire neither war with the Soviet Union nor the ter- 
rible consequences of such a war;” 

Despite the artificial barriers which now separate us from 
most of the peoples of China, we meet to reaffirm the his- 
toric and abiding friendship of the American people for 
the people of China. 

Most of you here this evening are better qualified than 
I to explore the origins and elements of Chinese-American 
friendship. Over the centuries this friendship has come to 
be taken for granted; cordial sentiments between a free 
China and a free America became strong and durable be- 
cause they were constantly nourished by common purposes 
and common practical interests. 

We and the Chinese, for example, have had a vital in- 
terest in the peace of the Pacific. Each of us wants security 
on our Pacific flank and wants to be able to look across 
those vast waters to find strength, independence and good 
will in its great neighbor on the other side. It was inevitable 
that the driving force of Japanese militarism would sooner 
or later bring China and America together to oppose it, 
just as we had moved 40 years earlier to support China’s 
independence and integrity against threats from Europe. 
The same issues are now posed again—and are made more 
difficult to deal with because foreign encroachment is now 
being arranged by Chinese who seem to love China less 
than they do their foreign masters. 

We meet here this evening to reaffirm our friendship 
with the Chinese people—but not merely as a routine and 
elegant expression of good will. For the friendship we have 
taken for granted for so long is now being attacked with 
every available weapon by those who have come to power 
on the mainland of China. Their sustained and violent 
effort to erase all evidence of this friendship bears powerful 


witness to the validity and strength of the bonds between 
our two peoples. American influence among the Chinese 
people is intolerable to those in power in Peiping and Mos. 
cow because they know, and quite rightly, that the idea 
of national and individual freedom which is at the heart 
of American political thought is the greatest threat to their 
own evil purposes. 

Is the message of this meeting this evening to our friends 
in China prompted solely by narrowly conceived American 
interests? That important American interests are involved, 
there can be no doubt. But our historical relations with 
China have always reflected a high regard on our part for 
Chinese interests and it is these we ask our friends jn 
China now to consider. 

The independence of China is gravely threatened. In the 
Communist world there is room for only one master—a 
jealous and implacable master, whose price of friendship 
is complete submission. How many Chinese, in one com- 
munity after another, are now being destroyed because they 
love China more than the Soviet Union? How many Chi- 
nese will remember in time the fates of Rajk, Kostov, 
Petkov, Clementis and all those in other satellites who dis- 
covered that being Communist is not enough for the con- 
spirators of the Kremlin? 

The freedoms of the Chinese people are disappearing, 
Trial by mob, mass slaughter, banishment as forced labor 
to Manchuria, Siberia or Sinkiang, the arbitrary seizure of 
property, the destruction of loyalties within the family, 
the suppression of free speech—these are the facts behind 
the parades and celebrations and the empty promises. 

The territorial integrity of China is now an ironic phrase. 
The movement of Soviet forces into Sinkiang, the realities 
of “joint exploitation” of that great province by Moscow 
and Peiping, the separation of Inner Mongolia from the 
body politic of China, and the continued inroads of Soviet 
power into Manchuria under the cloak of the Korean ag- 
gression mean in fact that China is losing its great North- 
ern areas to the European empire which has stretched out 
its greedy hands for them for at least a century. 

Are our Chinese friends reflecting upon the maps of 
China now being published on the mainland which shows 
Sinkiang, Inner Mongolia, Manchuria and areas in the 
West and Southwest as something distinct from China? 
Are our friends in China impressed by trade-union buttons 
appearing on the streets of Peiping which no longer show 
Sinkiang and Inner Mongolia on the map of China? Have 
thé authorities in Peiping themselves fully considered what 
it means for them to have Soviet troops on Chinese soil, 
in the light of the experience of the miserable satellites of 
Eastern Europe? 

The peace and security of China are being sacrificed to 
the ambitions of the Communist conspiracy. China has 
been driven by foreign masters into an adventure of foreign 
aggression which cuts across the most fundamental national 
interests of the Chinese people. This action stands con- 
demned by the great world community in which the Chinese 
people have always aspired to play a worthy role. 

Hundreds of thousands of Chinese youth are being sat- 
rificed in a fiery furnace, pitting their waves of human flesh 
against the fire power of modern weapons—and without 
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heavy equipment, adequate supply or the most elementary 
medical attention. Apart from Korea, the Chinese are being 
pressed to aggressive action in other areas—all calculated to 
divert the attention and energies of China away from the 
encroachments of Soviet imperialism upon China itself. 

I find it hard to believe that the Chinese people will 
acquiesce in the kind of future which their masters are 
now preparing for them. I find it impossible to believe that 
our friends in China have given up their desire to live at 
peace with their neighbors, to play a major role as a peace- 
ful member of the international community of nations, to 
trade freely with all the world, to improve their own con- 
ditions in accordance with their own needs, aspirations and 
traditions, to maintain their independence as a nation, to 
preserve their territorial integrity and to live out their 
lives in dignity and with the respect of their fellow men. 

Events in China must surely challenge the concern of 
Chinese everywhere—in Formosa, on the mainland and in 
overseas communities. There is a job to be done for China 
which only the Chinese can do—a job which will require sus- 
tained energy, continued sacrifice and an abundance of the 
high courage with which so many Chinese have fought for 
so long during the struggles of the past decades. The rest of 
us cannot tell them exactly what is to be done or how. We 
cannot provide a formula to engage the unity of effort 
among all Chinese who love their country. But one thing we 
can say—as the Chinese people move to assert their freedom 
and to work out their destiny in accordance with their own 
historical purposes, they can count upon tremendous sup- 
port from free peoples in other parts of the world. 

It is not my purpose, in these few moments this evening, 
to go into specific elements of our own national policy in 
the present situation. But we can tell our friends in China 
that the U. S. will not acquiesce in the degradation which is 
being forced upon them. We do not recognize the authorities 
in Peiping for what they pretend to be. The Peiping regime 
may be a colonial Russian government—a Slavic Man- 
chukuo on a larger scale. It is not the Government of China. 
It does not pass the first test. It is not Chinese. 

It is not entitled to speak for China in the community 
of nations. It is entitled only to the fruits of its own conduct 
—the fruits of aggression upon which it is now willfully, 
openly and senselessly embarked. 

We recognize the National Government of the Repub- 
lic of China, even though the territory under its control is 
severely restricted. We believe it more authentically rep- 
resents the views of the great body of the people of China, 
particularly their historic demand for independence from 
foreign control. That Government will continue to receive 
important aid and assistance from the United States. 
Under the circumstances, however, such aid in itself can- 
not be decisive to the future of China. The decision and 
the effort are for the Chinese people, pooling their efforts, 
wherever they are in behalf of China. 

If the Chinese people decide for freedom, they shall find 
friends among all the peoples of the earth who have known 
and love freedom. They shall find added strength from 
those who refuse to believe that China is fated to become 
a land of tyranny and aggression and who expect China 
to fulfill the promise of its great past. 





REMARKS OF MR. DULLES 


... The Chinese Communist Party has consistently and 
publicly proclaimed its disciple-master relationship with 
Stalin and Soviet Russia. The following oft-repeated state- 
ment of Mao Tse-tung, first made in 1939, is typical: “The 








fact that Stalin has come into the world is indeed fortunate. 
Today, when we have the Soviet Union, the Communist 
Party, and Stalin—all’s right with the world.” 

The Soviet Government paid a great price to bring the 
Chinese Communist regime into power and would only 
have done so to serve itself. Among other things, it o> ly 
dishonored its 1945 Treaty of Alliance and Friendship with 
National China whereby it undertook that for 20 years its 
“moral support and aid in military supplies and other 
material resources,” would “be entirely given to the Na- 
tional Government as the Central Government of China.” 

Mao Tse-tung, after winning mainland victories with 
the Soviet help we have referred to, went to Moscow at 
the end of 1949 where he spent nearly three months in con- 
sultation with the Soviet leaders. On his return, he broad- 
cast to the peoples of Southeast Asia, calling upon them to 
seek liberation through “armed struggle” as part of the 
“forces headed by the Soviet Union.” There followed Com- 
munist armed interventions in Korea, Indo-China, Tibet 
and the Philippines. These interventions conformed exactly 
with known Soviet wishes and, indeed, were forecast in 
advance by the Soviet official press. 

These foreign policies of Mao Tse-tung are utterly irrec- 
oncilable with the interests of the Chinese people. After 
14 years of exhausting war, they desperately need internal 
recuperation. No one in his senses could assert that it is 
in China’s interest to shovel its youth and material re- 
sources into the fiery furnace of Korean war to gain South 
Korea, an area which means little to China but which, since 
the czars, has been coveted by Russia because of its strate- 
gic value as against Japan. 

By the test of conception, birth, nurture and obedience, 
the Mao Tse-tung regime is a creature of the Moscow 
Politburo and it is on behalf of Moscow, not of China, that 
it is destroying the friendship of the Chinese people toward 
the United States. . . 

It is inevitable that many Chinese should be fooled by 
what is going on. But the American people and their Gov- 
ernment should not be fooled. We should treat the Mao 
Tse-tung regime for what it is—a puppet regime. The rela- 
tionship to Moscow is camouflaged more craftily than was 
the relationship between the Japanese and the Nanking re- 
gime of Wang. Ching-wei. Recent developments in the tech- 
nique of propaganda enable it to win greater popular sup- 
port and to depend less openly upon foreign military power. 
But the doctrine and the “iron discipline” of the Commu- 
nist Party, Bolshevik, bind Mao Tse-tung to the service of 
Moscow more completely than was Wang Ching-wei ever 
bound to the service of Japan. 

That could change. The Chinese people are today being 
abused to a degree that is causing many Chinese Commu- 
nist leaders to feel rebellious against the subserviency to 
Moscow. But unless and until actual conduct gives clear 
proof of change, our national self-interest, our friendship 
for China and the historic dedication of our nation to the 
cause of human freedom combine to require that no act of 
ours shall contribute to a Mao Tse-tung “success” which 

could fasten the yoke of Moscow on the Chinese. people. . . 

I am not advocating ‘‘slow motion” in the case of China. 
On the contrary, it is imperative that we move quickly, 
while we still have many friends, not only on Formosa but 
on the mainland, and possibilities of access to them. But 
we must not only start fast, we must start with long vision 
and endurance because we cannot overnight undo what has 
been accomplished by the best brains and skills of the 
Soviet Communist Party working with substantial re- 
sources over a span of 30 years. 
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Dutch Ovens . . . Hotplates . . . Grills . . . Waffle Bakers 
- Hot Food Storage Receptacles and Accessories. 


Better Employee Relations in Action... 


Healthy, satisfied workers are essential to meet the demands of today’s 
increased production in industry. Nourishing meals provided by Hotpoint’s 
Industrial Cooking Equipment guard the health of your workers—result in better 
employee relations and stepped up productivity. Whether your plant kitchen feeds 20 or 
20,000, Hotpoint has the electric cooking equipment to handle any situation. 


Write us for complete information. 


CeCe eee EERE EHH EHH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HOH HEHEHE HEE E EE 


Hotpoint Commercial Cooking Dept. (U.S.N.) 
Hotpoint, Inc., 
251 South Seeley Ave., Chicago 12, Illinois 


Weare interested in Hotpoint’s heavy-duty electric kitchen equipment — 





Firm 





Industrial & Cooking Equipment 
Hotpoint, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 
(A General Electric Affiliate) 





Address 
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Hotpoint Heavy-Duty Electric Ranges ..« 
Baking Ovens . . . Roasting Ovens... 
Griddles . . . Fry Kettles . . . Broilers . . 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 



























TEHERAN....BELGRADE....BERLIN....CARACAS....MADRID.... 











>> Careful look at danger spots in Europe and Middle East fails to reveal 
those war signs you expect to see this time of year, if war's really coming. 
You can find plenty of what diplomats call areas of tension, like Berlin. 
There are also explosive possibilities lying around, as in Iran. And you hear 
troop movements hinted at. But you find no serious expectation in the capitals 
of Europe that any of these possibilities will blow up into World War III now. 


>> When Iran cools off, as it will some day, insiders look for this: 
Iran's oil will be nationalized, owned by Iran. Britain's job may be to 





help produce, refine, market the oil--subject to Iranian veto. Profits will be 
shared more to Iran's liking. That's fairly certain. Russia is not suddenly to 
snatch those 500,000 barrels of oil turned out daily by the Abadan refinery, 
world's largest. Best guess is Britain will compromise, meet Iran more than 
halfway in order to retain Iranian oil for Royal Navy and Western Europe. U.S. 
after new Anglo-Iranian deal, may have to raise ante in their parts 





oil firms, 
of Middle East to keep peace and stay in business. 

Middle East's oil, in short, is not to be lost just yet. But U.S. and 
Britain are probably going to have to pay more for what they get. 





>> Uproar in Teheran of course postpones British-Iranian deal for a while. 
State of siege is what you have in Iran at the moment. 





In this situation, armed occupation by Britain and Russia has to be kept in 





mind as possibility. But odds are against it. Big powers don't want it. 

Deal, sooner or later, is still the best bet. Iran can't operate without 
oil income. Britain can't afford to lose Iran's oil. U.S. and Britain will not 
let Middle East slip out of their orbit if they can possibly avoid it. 





>> In Yugoslavia, where a Soviet attack has long been feared..... 
Tension but no invasion iS current proSpect. Explanation is that U.S. has 
in effect put Russia on notice that any attack on Yugoslavia, whether by Soviet 





satellites or by Russia itself, in all probability means world war. 
So satellite build-up looks somewhat less scary than it did. 





Satellite weaknesses, in addition, bother Moscow. Now Czechoslovakia's top 





Communists admit that sabotage is making efficient railway service impossible. 
Yugoslav will to fight, on other hand, is impressive. U.S. food, U.S. aid 








tend to offset Soviet pressure and make up for loss of trade with Soviet bloc. 


>> Top prize Russia wants is Germany. As seen from Berlin, Bonn..... 
No Soviet attack is anywhere in sight. East German Army is not yet strong 
(over) 
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enough to launch an attack. Soviet Army in Germany, while strong, shows no sign 
of preparing for attack on U.S., British, French troops stationed in Germany. 
Meanwhile, more U.S. and British troops are moving into Germany. 

Soviet emphasis, in dealing with Germans, is on German unity, rather than 
on preparing East and West Germans to take sides in a civil war. 

Clue to Soviet policy is this: As long as West Germans remain unarmed, as 
at present, Moscow sees chance to capture West Germany peacefully. With arming 
of West Germans some distance off, Kremlin figures it can afford to wait. 








>> When you look at some other areas of special interest to Stalin..... 

Greece sees no signs of another guerrilla invasion by Communists from over 
the border. Last invasion didn't pay off. Turkey, never a soft touch for Stalin, 
looks even less like one now. No Soviet moves in this direction are expected. 
Finland, though under heavy Soviet pressure, gives no signs of caving in. Overt 
action by Moscow, seizure of Finland, is improbable short of world war. 

In short: Aggressive moves by Soviet Union in Europe or Middle East likely 
to provoke world war are nowhere in sight at this moment. Nothing like Berlin 
crisis, Greek war, Korea invasion is even being hinted at. Moscow probably sees 
that moves of this sort would now be very risky, more risky than ever before. 


>> Political upsets in Latin America, with here and there some shooting, can 
be expected to continue a little while longer. Here's the outlook: 

Venezuela: Military government has to expect flare-up at any moment from 
leftist politicians it forced out. Leftists, though outlawed, have arms. They 
are itching to use them. Costa Rica: Communists have joined forces with ousted 
politicos in Nicaragua. They're plotting how best to overthrow Costa Rica's 
Government. Homes of some Government officials have been bombed. Serious dis- 
orders may soon be attempted. Guatemala: Leftist Government, recently put into 
office with help of one of strongest Communist organizations in all Latin Amer- 
ica, can expect violence unless it hews strictly to Communist line. 

You can add Ecuador, Peru, Paraguay to this list of uneasy governments. 

In Bolivia: More violence is almost certain from tin miners, egged on by 
Communists. Their side got most votes in recent election, though not absolute 
majority required. Ability to stir up trouble is considerable. Military, who 
now run Bolivia, may have to sit on lid quite a while. In Panama: One man is 
out, another is in as President. It doesn't necessarily mean stability. New 
man is Panama's fourth President in less than two years. Practical question is 
how long new man will satisfy Chief of Police Jose Remon, Panama's real boss. 








>> Back of these goings-on.....Hunger for office, and graft associated with it 
in some capitals, are major factors. "Yankee imperialism" is often an issue. 
Communists are back of upsets in a few countries, not in all. Poverty is of 
course basic factor. Together, it all spells trouble, instability. 





>> Mass protests in Spain are now taking a form difficult for Generalissimo 
Franco to deal with. In Madrid, troops found they could prevent general strike 
of sort that hit other cities but couldn't stop boycott of public transport sys- 
tem. People walked to work as way of registering protest at high cost of liv- 
ing. Subways, busses were only a quarter full. Retail trade fell sharply. 
Madrid's police, heavily reinforced, could only stand and watch. 
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Y m Ten southern states plus two in the mid-west 
form the heart of Deltaland, an outstanding 
@ a on market for the entire nation. Seattle and San 


Francisco trade with Atlanta and Savannah. 
Minneapolis and Detroit go to Jacksonville; 
Los Angeles is linked with Miami. 

Both within and beyond its heartland — on 
its own routes and on joint DC-6 through- 
plane operations with other lines — Delta is 
known for its friendly, personalized and de- 
pendable service. 

When you travel to or through the South — 
look to Delta for the best in air transportation. 








Serving the South and the Nation for 26 Years 
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with a key... and 






























What does your front door say about you? 


Guests get their first impression of your home from your 
front door. That’s why Yale & Towne designers give special 
attention to the decorative value of hardware... keeping it 
in harmony with modern architectural styles...Today, as 
for generations past, the name Yale on locks and hardware 
is “the sign of a well-built home.” 





ILLUSTRATED IS YALE HANDLE SET—> 
Its attractive design iden- /@ 
tifies this as a Yale Handle = \w 
Set. And that means qual- 
ity construction ...Yale se- 


curity and smoothness of 
operation year after year. 





<< iLLusTRATED is YALE 

HOME DUTY TUBULAR LOCK 
This new key-in-knob lock combines smart ap- 
pearance with rugged durability ... and saves on 
building costs, too! Can be installed in about 
a minute after holes are bored, 





HERES Wii 


Night and day, Yale & Towne products 
are serving you and serving America 


As you step through a door you turn a ker 
. 5 . 7 y 
... twist a knob...a smooth-working c/oser 
. . 5 err 
shuts the door without slamming. \Vell 
known to you are the three Yale & Towne 
products which have played their parts, 
But you may not realize that this com- 
pany, famous for fine locks and hardware, 
makes many types of mobile equipment 
for lifting, moving and stacking. 
fo) 5 fo) 


Rugged industrial trucks... hand and 
electric hoists...equipment that speeds 
production...aids defense...while helping 
to feed, clothe and shelter our nation and 


our friends all over the world. 








ILLUSTRATED 1S YALE “stupsy” WORKSAVER 


TIGHT SPOTS ARE “STUBBY'S” DISH 


You'll see big smiles on workers’ faces 
and big savings in handling costs when 
the Yale “Stubby” Worksaver takes 
over. It’s specially designed for carry- 
ing loads through narrow aisles or in 
boxcars and highway trucks. Although 
it’s shorter, lighter and squeezes in 
where large trucks can’t operate, there’s 
no sacrifice of strength in this Yale 
Worksaver, Users report superior oper- 
ating ease and economy—thanks to ex- 
clusive Yale features. 
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ILLUSTRATED Is YALE “LOAD KING" HOIST 
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Uncle Sam’s call for stepped-up defense production is 
being answered by women workers—and by labor-aid- 
ing equipment like the Yale Hoist shown. Easily car- 
ried, this lightweight aluminum hoist is rugged... lifts 
| up to two tons without strain. Its efficiency, simplicity 
s of operation and patented safety features account for 
) its wide use in numerous plants, 











The key to quality luggage 


People often judge you by the appearance of your lug- 
gage. But there are other reasons why fine luggage is 
4 smart investment. You'll find it’s better constructed 
+--yes, and locks more securely, too. Leading makers 
of luggage are always quality-minded...and Yale is 
their choice for superior luggage locks. 
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THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





DAY! 


IT GOES UP 
TO THE CEILING 









TO BRING 
DOWN COSTS! 


Warehouse space is val- 
uable—and an Automatic 
Skylift Electric Truck 
lets you convert “air 
space” to storage space, 
Stacks loads ceiling high, 
operates in narrow aisles 
and in confined areas. 
But space saving is only 
one advantage these rug- 
ged trucks deliver. By 
eliminating backbreaking 
toil, cutting down acci- 
dents and breakage, they 
save 50% to 75% on mate- 
rials handling costs. 
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ELECTRIC TRUCK 


YALE & TOWNE 





Executive Offices, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 
MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS: 


Stamford, Connecticut. . . . « « YALE Locks, Builders’ Hardware; Door Closers 
Philadelphia 15, Pennsylvania. . . . . YALE Materials Handling Equipment 
Chicago 20, Illinois . . . « « »« AUTOMATIC Materials Handling Equipment 
Salem, Virginia . . 2. « « 6 © « « YALE Industrial Locks and other Products 
Berrien Springs, Michigan . NORTON Door Closers, SAGER and BARROWS Locks 
St. Catharines, Canada . YALELocks, Builders’ Hardware; Materials Handling Equipment 
Willenhall, England . . YALELocks, Builders’ Hardware; Materials Handling Equipment 
Velbert, Germany . . . YALELocks,Builders’ Hardware: Materials Handling Equipment 
The momes YALE, AUTOMATIC, NORTON, SAGER, BARROWS are Trademarks of Yale & Towne 















TRUCK MAKERS IN NEED OF MATERIALS 
AN INTERVIEW WITH EDWIN D. BRANSOME 


President, Mack Trucks, Inc. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Are trucks just a convenience 
for businessmen? Or are they a vital part of the 
miracle that is U. S. productive capacity? 

Are they merely another competitor for war- 
time’s scarce materials, or a help in making the 
materials less scarce—and a stark necessity if 
A-bombs should fall? And what of the roads they 
use 1n ever-increasing numbers? 

These issues have recently arisen in discussions 
over the allocation of materials. To discuss these 
questions, the editors of U. S. News & World Re- 
port invited to their conference room Edwin D. 
Bransome, president of one of the oldest manu- 


facturers of trucks, Mack Trucks, Inc. 








re | 


EDWIN D. BRANSOME after college was a con- 
tractor in his native Philadelphia, then a naval 
aviator in World War I. 

He was associated with General Motors, with an 
electric-welding concern and with Air Reduction 
Co. before becoming president of Vanadium Corp. 
of America in 1935. He stayed there 15 years. 

Mr. Bransome helped in Washington with the 
National Recovery Administration in the early 
’°30s and with the National Defense Commission 
in 1940. 

Mack Trucks, of which he was already a direc- 
tor, drafted him as president in 1949. 

He is 57, lives in Rumson, N. J. 








Q Do you feel, Mr. Bransome, that the truck oc- 
cupies a more important place today in the defense 
program than it did during the last war or in prior 
years? 

A Yes. 

Q Why would you say that its value from a defense 
standpoint had increased? 

A Because of the availability of the truck, for one 
thing. In the last few years we have run up to 8.3 
million trucks. 

Q You mean that we have a larger number of trucks 
available for transportation than ever before? 

A Yes, that’s right. You also have dispersal of plants 
which will require more transportation. 

Q Is the truck technically better for military use? 

A I’d say it was imperative to military operations. 
But railways decidedly have their place. 

Q Do you feel the enhanced value has been in fur- 
nishing transportation for the industries of the country 
in connection with production? 

A That’s right. The way industry is lined up now, 
in my opinion, integrated plants are not the style. 

Q What do you mean by integrated plants? 

A I mean a plant that takes a job and makes the 
whole product from start to finish. 

Q Many plants are making certain parts in one 
place and other parts in another locality? 

A That’s right. 

Q So that trucks are more important in transport- 
ing materials? 

A Yes. The truck is just as much a part of the pro- 
duction line outside of the walls of the plants, as the 


production line within the plant. In other words, the 
product is not finished until it goes to another produc- 
tion line where processing is resumed at another 
location. 

Q Would you say that the truck has a more im- 
portant function now in transporting raw materials, as 
distinguished from finished products, than it had? 

A Yes. During the last war and since, roads have 
been built giving access to mines, mills and agricul- 
tural areas which permit practical and economic haul- 
ing by truck when and where there were and are no 
other means of transport available. Trucks handling 
raw materials permit complete flexibility. For instance, 
our production lines today and the lines in Detroit 
would not be running if it were not for the trucks 
bringing materials from the point of shipment to the 
point of use, within 24 hours even if the distance is 
several hundred miles away. 

Q Do you regard the truck then as an accelerator of 
production? 

A I regard it as an absolutely imperative part of 
production. 

Q In the making of trucks has your industry been 
able to get materials? 

A We have not, and by that I mean while a large 
percentage of required material is available, you 
cannot build a complete truck if 2 per cent or 3 pef 
cent of that required material is missing; therefore, 
we don’t have enough material. 

Q To what do you attribute your failure to get your 
materials? 

A Lack of decision on the part of the Government. 
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Uncertainty of Priorities . . . Road Transport Is Vital 





if A-Bombs Drop . . . Need in Production, Distribution 


Q Would you say there was a lack of understanding 
of the kind of industry it is? 

A Yes. There is lack of understanding. The essen- 
tiality of trucks has not been determined in some 
quarter. I don’t know what that quarter is, but we are 
working hard to find out. I would not want to say until 
I know where the lack is, but I do assure you that it 
is a lack of decision. 

Q What essential things do you lack for trucks? 

A Almost everything. 

Q Steel? 

A Alloy steel and carbon steel, aluminum and so on. 

Q Are you getting the rubber you need? 

A We’ve cut down our use of rubber by having the 
customer supply the rubber himself. We’re not getting 
as much rubber as we need. The thing that hurts the 
trucking industry from that angle is not the fact that 
we are told that we can or cannot get materials. It is 
lack of decision. If someone would only come out and 
say, “Trucks are essential,” or “Trucks are not essen- 
tial,’ or “Trucks are only essential to a certain de- 
gree,’ then we would know where we are going. Then 
we could keep our inventories in balance. 

Q It has just gotten caught up in red tape? 

A I think everyone is trying their best, but the 
thing is bogged down someplace. Nobody seems to be 
ready to make a decision. 

Q Now with respect to the production of trucks as a 
whole, do you estimate that in 1951 you will produce 
more trucks than in 1950? 

A No, not if this keeps up. Not by a long shot. 

Q If you can get the materials there is no limit to 
the number of trucks you can produce, is there? 

A There is a limit, but everybody will be producing 
to capacity, and with American ingenuity and prac- 
ticality I think you will find whenever we are told we 
can only produce X we always produce X plus. 


Enough Output for the Military 

Q Can you fill the orders of the armed services? 

A Mack—and, I believe, the industry—will be able 
to fill our schedules provided we can get component 
parts from manufacturers other than ourselves. 

Q And has this lack of materials held up the flow of 
military trucks? 

A I would not say so. We have all the priorities we 
want on military vehicles, but there are a great many 
component parts that come in for assembly rather 
than for actual manufacture in our plant. We may be 
held up on certain component parts, but, I think, we’ll 
make our schedule. 

Q Therefore this holdup is affecting the trucks for 
industry more than it is for the military? 





A That’s right. What we want—and I can only 
speak for Mack and not for the entire trucking indus- 
try—all we want is for somebody to tell us that we can 
have certain materials, or that we can’t have them. All 
the materials I want, itemized, item by item, are listed 
in Washington now. But I can’t get anybody to tell me 
whether I’m going to get them or I can’t get them. 

Q Are other truck people having the same trouble? 

A I would say that my experience is just 100 per 
cent across the board. You can check that with any 
other truck manufacturer. 


Truckers’ Role in a Disaster 

Q What about the importance of truck transporta- 
tion in the event of atomic bombing? 

A You just can’t estimate it. It’s tremendous. 

Q I meant with respect to destruction of factories. 
Your trucks would be useful more than ever under 
those circumstances? 

A You bet! If you could have a pool of trucks avail- 
able you would be able to move equipment, men and 
so on. Anybody who belittles the value of trucks in 
times of disaster is not realistic. 

Q And as far as destroyed factories are concerned, 
if you had to build other factories you would have to 
move what you could by truck? 

A Oh, definitely. But we’d also move by rail if speed 
or economy or other conditions dictated. 

Q If railroad lines were destroyed? 

A If railroad lines were destroyed, and you really 
mean destroyed, then there is only one way to turn 
and that is to trucks. They can do a job! And even 
large sections of destroyed roadways or bridges 
wouldn’t present very serious problems to carrying on 
with trucks. 

Q What about the argument we hear that trucks do 
not pay their share of road taxes? 

A I don’t think people realize that about one sixth 
of the motor vehicles on our highways are trucks, and 
about one third, roughly, of the highway taxes paid 
are paid by trucks. 

Now the 1949 figure is the latest that we have, and 
that was $1,105,000,000 paid by trucks. That includes 
only the special taxes—the State gasoline tax, the 
State registration and carrier fees, the local-taxes and 
the federal excise taxes. 

Q No income taxes? 

A Oh, no. None. No income taxes. 

Q Do you have figures on the income taxes? 

A No. We are now making estimates. But the truck- 
ing industry certainly doesn’t need to be ashamed of 
the total taxes they pay. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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EDWIN D. BRANSOME 


Several federal studies have been made—Eastman’s 
study and others—and they have indicated that high- 
way transportation as a whole paid its way. Our com- 
petitors have never accepted them and would like 
more studies to be made, but practically every study 
so far has given highway transportation a clean bill of 
health. But as between the members of the family in 
highway transportation, we can’t say. We know there 
are discrepancies. The Bureau of Public Roads 
brought out a chart indicating that a truck in one State 
would pay a total of $400 a year in taxes, whereas the 
same truck in another State would pay almost $1600. 
Their conclusion was that in the one State they were 
probably not paying their share, whereas in the other 
they were paying more than their share. 

Q Soit’s not a uniform tax? 

A No, it’s not uniform. 

Again—referring to the claim that “trucks aren’t 
paying their share’”—well, nobody ever thinks the 
other fellow is paying his share. 

We don’t think anyone knows the complete answer, 
but we’re seeking it. 

Q Isn’t the total road bill $3,000,000,000—with 
many others using the roads besides trucks? 

A Yes, it’s about $3,400,000,000. 

Q What was the point in our interview with Mr. 
MacDonald, U.S. Director of Public Roads, to which 
you took exception? 

A May I see a copy and refresh my memory—here 
it is: 

“We have always regarded the highway as a local 
facility supplementary to both rail and air transport. 


‘Fast transportation gives quicker turnover’ 


We have never tried to promote long-distance use. The 
long-distance route becomes a chief objective to the 
extent that we would need a system of efficient na- 
tional routes in time of war, and also for the movement 
of perishable commodities, where time is an important 
element. 

“Otherwise we doubt if the roads should be sub- 
jected to use for heavy and nonperishable freight for 
long distances. We think that the migration of such 
freight from the railroads to the highways results from 
the factors of time and service. The merchant, for ex- 
ample, can order a truckload of goods say from New 
York to Atlanta, have it leave New York one day and 
arrive in Atlanta 36 hours later. He would have to ex- 
pect a lapse of six or seven days if it were shipped by 
rail. We think that the time element and the con- 
venience of door-to-door service will cause continuing 
use of trucks instead of railroads unless these two 
problems are met. We are not happy about some of 
the change that is occurring. We would like to get the 
long-distance traffic off the roads except to the extent 
that it is desirable in the public interest as in the 
movement of perishable foodstuffs—for example, the 
distribution of citrus fruits over the country.” 

Remember I have been quoting from Mr. Mac- 
Donald and I think that Mr. MacDonald has stated 
the truck position very clearly, whether he realized 
it or not. One of the great foundations of this country 
has been mass production and the use of large 
quantities of material. There is one necessary link, 
from production to sale, and distribution is that link. 
Mr. MacDonald stressed the time and service bene- 
fits of trucks, and it is just those benefits that the truck 
industry is proud of and that we believe represent a 
real contribution to American industry. I have a very 
high regard for Mr. MacDonald, but I cannot under- 
stand why he believes that progress is a problem. 


Fast Distribution Helps Industry 

Distribution is necessary—and the quicker you do it, 
the quicker you make money available, and so get 
quicker turnover. You permit the seller to use better 
facilities back at the store by getting his money back 
quicker. By means of fast transportation you get your 
money turned over perhaps 10 times, whereas with the 
older, slower method of transportation you turn it over 
only two or three. And also, of course, credit transac- 
tions are speeded up—due to a fast transportaion 
system. 

Q Assuming that long-haul motor carriers are get- 
ting the business because they give better service, how 
about the price? How does that compare? 

A Well, the prices must be attractive, or the man 
who gets the job done wouldn’t pay for it. 

Q What about the economic costs—is there any way 
to make a comparison on that basis? For example, 
might you be able to prove that the trucks could take 
over all the transportation in the country? 


a 
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A As far as the trucking industry is concerned— 
speaking only, of course, for my own company—the 
transportation system of the United States is com- 
posed of railroads, of pipe lines, of planes, waterways 
and trucks—every one of them is just as important to 
the economy of the United States as any other one. 

Q Does each have a function? 

A Yes, each has a decided function. 

Each one must stand on its own feet, but there are 
always areas of dispute, and until they are resolved by 
economic forces, you’re going to have these areas of 
disagreement between one or the other as to which one 
is doing the best job. 


Fixing the Load Limits 

Q Do you think there should be a load limit? 

A Yes, there should be a limit and that limit should 
be a practical one. Conditions in one State may be 
completely different from those in the neighboring one. 
But it is perfectly obvious to any sensible person that 
limits should be imposed to prevent destruction of 
roads. But unfair limits—in some States—border on 
the ridiculous. Any limits imposed should be in ac- 
cordance with scientifically developed facts, and not 
based on emotional half-baked propaganda. 

When you talk about load limits you’ve got to look 
back a little bit into history—and you don’t have to 
look back too far. In 1941, there were about 5,100,000 
trucks on the road, and 8,300,000 in 1950. We have an 
entirely different situation facing us now. The greatest 
period of increase in trucking has been since the end 
of the war and has posed new questions. 

Q What is the look ahead? 

A Constantly increasing—there is no indication of 
reaching a saturation point. 

There are many ways of measuring service, and, to 
our way of thinking, a transportation system takes in 
all of these services. We don’t think we can do away 
with railroads, or waterways, or pipe-line systems or 
airways—they all have their function. But here is one 
measure of service-rendering that I think is of interest. 
If you take the total tonnage of freight moved in the 
United States—and that means you might move the 
same freight a dozen times between the raw-material 
stage and when it gets to the consumer—trucks moved 
in 1949 (and the figure would be greater for 1950) 
8,300,000,000 tons, which is 75 per cent of the total 
tonnage moved in the United States—of all kinds. 

Q Does that include local deliveries? 

A That includes everything. The railroads moved 
1,500,000,000 tons. In other words the trucks moved 
5% times as much freight as the railroads. Pipe 
lines moved only 700,000,000. Waterways moved 600,- 
000,000; airways, so small you couldn’t even draw a 
line on a chart, only 315,000. 

Q Are the trucks tearing up roads now? 

A Certainly they are tearing up roads that are ob- 
solete, roads that weren’t built for heavy traffic and 


. ‘We must build roads to accommodate today’s traffic’ 





that were built for different conditions than exist to- 
day. Just the same as modern trains would tear up 
rails that were built for lighter equipment. 

Q What should be done to correct that situation? 

A We must build our way out of our problem just 
as we have done with every other problem since the 
United States was born. We didn’t just quit. Yes, we 
must build our way out of it and that means build 
roads to accommodate the traffic of today—automo- 
biles, trucks and busses. 

Q Are the highways of the future going to be used 
both by trucks and passenger cars, or are we going to 
develop eventually a separate system for each? 

A This sounds like a simple solution—but I think 
execution of such a plan is a long way in the future. 

Q What about the fact that the trucks get only the 
cream—for instance, we were told that if you want to 
ship bird cages from Los Angeles to New York the 
trucks won't ship them, the trains have to take them— 

A I don’t admit that condition generally exists—but 
I do not believe that a railroad should be forced to 
carry certain materials at rates that work a hardship 
on them any more than I think that the trucks should. 
To be absolutely fair—if our trucks were forced by 
the Government to do something at a loss we wouldn’t 
like it a bit. 


Huge Size of Trucking Industry 

Q How big is your industry? 

A The trucking industry (even cutting out the 
farmers, who have about 35 per cent of the trucks) 
employs three times as many people as all the rail- 
roads, airways, waterways, and pipe-line systems com- 
bined. It’s a tremendous industry. And it can’t afford 
to be on any other foundation than paying its right, 
fair share. What we’re trying to do is get the facts. 

Q What is the right share? 

A Let me just add to what I was going to say on 
this question of railroad regulation: We think the rail- 
roads are overregulated. They were regulated when 
they were a monopoly. That situation doesn’t exist any 
more, and most likely many of the regulations are not 
justified. I’d hate to see the philosophy prevail, and I 
know you would, where for equal competition you 
would put the same regulations that were not ap- 
plicable. Let’s get rid of the railroad regulations that 
aren’t right, and create a competitive climate—not add 
shackles on to truck transportation simply because the 
railroads are overregulated. 

Unfortunately, right now I think that the trucking 
industry is fighting from different angles, instead of 
being united. If and when the entire industry effort is 
co-ordinated, there is going to be a much different pic- 
ture. Five million people are employed in the truck- 
ing business. There are 144 million in the railroads. 
A fight between them is the last thing in the world I 
want to see because it would be sure to become polit- 
ical. 
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People of the Week 





Dean Rusk’s Coup on China Policy... State Department 
Has a New Stalwart...And America Has Firmer Goals 


By saying some old things in a new 
way, Dean Rusk has given a fresh di- 
rection, a firmer goal to America’s set 
and often criticized Chinese policy. Mr. 
Rusk, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs, did so in a speech 
that also stirred up a continuing con- 
fusion of explanations, interpretations 
and debate. (Text of speech on page 24.) 

Some took the new phrases to mean a 
quick, drastic policy switch, intended, 
it was asserted, to “appease” the sup- 
porters of General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur. The address sent British 
and other diplomats hurrying to the 
State Department, worriedly seeking 
clarification. In some quarters, it was 
asserted that Mr. Rusk spoke without 
authority and might even be fired. 

Actually, however, the Assistant Sec- 
retary was speaking the considered, care- 
fully developed policy of his Depart- 
ment. And, far from being fired, Mr. 
Rusk, 42, a Georgia Democrat, Rhodes 
scholar, college professor and World 
War II veteran, has become one of that 
Department’s highly considered _ stal- 
warts. 

Some other things are obvious, too. 
The Rusk restatement may be regarded 
later as a turning point in the Asian con- 
flict. It has bulwarked Dean G. Ache- 
son, Secretary of State, for policy tes- 
timony in the MacArthur hearings. In 
notable instances, critics of the old policy 
are applauding its new application. Less 
opposition at home is in sight. 





—Harris & Ewing 
DEAN ACHESON 
e « « @ Stronger hand 
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Altogether, it seems that the State De- 
partment has scored a coup, and done it 
very adroitly. 

Coup in the making. Policy toward 
China has been under continuous, and 
sometimes frantic, review for many 
months. Mr. Rusk, an amiable giant of a 
man with a round face and a tousled 
fringe of brown hair, has spent headachy 
hours with his colleagues looking for a 
solution consistent with the past, and yet 
one that would still the storm of criticism 
in Congress and elsewhere. 

To work with, they had a left-over 
policy. The Nationalist Government of 
Chiang Kai-shek was recognized by the 
U.S. It still was receiving assistance 
that had slacked off from a high volume 
to a trickle. The U.S. opposed the recog- 
nition of the Communists. There were 
many insistent expressions of U.S. 
friendship for the Chinese people. 

Many regarded this as a barren, neg- 
ative policy, at best. And, in the post- 
war years, numerous Department officials 
felt that Chiang must go at all costs, that 
it was futile to support him further, 
that eventually the U.S., with or without 
recognition, would have to deal with the 
Chinese Communists. 

Historic events—the Korean war, 
Chinese intervention, rising criticism at 
home, dramatized by General MacAr- 
thur’s dismissal and appearances at the 
Capitol—forced a revision of the pur- 
poses, if not the tenor, of Far Eastern 
policy. So Mr. Rusk and his associates 
made some changes. 

Under their revisions, a mere passive 
recognition of the Chiang Government 
now has become a determination that 
the Nationalists shall “receive important 
aid and assistance.” Nonrecognition of 
the Communist regime becomes an as- 
sertion that it “may be a colonial Rus- 
sian government,” a puppet with less 
support among the Chinese than the 
Chiang group. 

In addition, the hitherto coldly for- 
mal expressions of friendship for the 
Chinese people underwent an important 
change. Mr. Rusk transformed these into 
a virtually open invitation to Chinese 
everywhere to unite against the Com- 
munist Government. If they do so, he 
said, they will find friends among the 
free nations of the earth. 

This, in sum, is the new application of 
the old policy. It contrasts vividly with 
the past. The contrast lies between the 
old approach, regarded by many as flac- 
cid and negative, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the present much-stiffened 





—Plummer from Black Star 


DEAN RUSK 
- « - a fresh approach 


opposition to the Chinese Communists 
and the U.S. intention to make what use 
it can of the Chiang Government and 
its forces on Formosa. 

Repercussions. Mr. Rusk, without 
previous fanfare, unveiled the new atti- 
tudes in a speech before the China In- 
stitute in New York. John Foster Dulles, 
Republican consultant to Secretary Ach- 
eson, spoke from-the same platform and 
to much the same effect. It was all done 
so quietly, however, that it was several 
days before the full meaning of the re- 
statement became apparent. 

Then the repercussions began. Con- 
gressional Democrats and other Adminis- 
tration supporters who had opposed as 
sistance to Chiang felt the ground had 
been cut from under them. Mr. Rusk’ 
determination that the Chinese Con- 
munists must be overthrown, they ar 
gued, contradicted the policy of limiting 
the Korean war and involved the U.S. in 
Chinese civil war. Not so, the State De- 
partment imperturbably asserted. 

Others contended the vigorous dec 
laration against the Communist gover 
ment—that, far from being recognized, 
it would be destroyed—constituted at 
unconditional-surrender ultimatum. The 
statement, it was asserted, made im 
possible a negotiated settlement in Ko 
rea. To this Mr. Rusk replied that the 
U.S. was ready to negotiate on Korea at 
any time. 

Great Britain was disturbed because it 
was intensely opposed to helping Chiang 
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back to power. London, in fact, has 
given the Communist Government nom- 
inal recognition but has gone no farther 
than that. The British had felt the Chiang 
issue was settled with the removal of 
General MacArthur. 

The anti-Chiang group felt it would 
be dangerous to turn the Chinese Gen- 
eral loose, equipped with U.S. arms, so 
that on his own he might rashly pull 
the U.S. into full-scale war in China 
proper. Proper safeguards and conditions 
would have to be attached—this was the 
answer, from Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Diplomatic newcomer. Mr. Rusk, 
who started this furore and has been 
chuckling from time to time at the out- 
come, is a comparative newcomer to di- 
plomacy. He was born in Cherokee 
County, Georgia, the son of a Presby- 
terian minister who eked out a living by 
farming on the side. 

As a boy, he knew poverty, but man- 
aged to work his way through Davidson 
College in North Carolina. He was so 
brilliant a student that he won a Rhodes 
scholarship and spent three years study- 
ing politics, philosophy and economics at 
Oxford. This he topped off with special 
studies at the University of Berlin. 

Returning to the U.S., Mr. Rusk 
settled down as an associate professor at 
Mills College, in California. There he 
taught political science, particularly 
comparative government, for six years, 
and also married one of his students. 

Mr. Rusk was called into service from 
the Army Reserve in 1940. War gave 
him his first experience with the Far 
East and with diplomacy. Assigned to 
the China-Burma-India theater, he be- 
came operations officer on the staff of 
Lieut. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell. 

In that job, Mr. Rusk found himself at 
a vortex of national jealousies and con- 
flicting personal ambitions and animos- 
ities. Dealing with such a situation was 
delicate work, but he found that he en- 
joyed it. Recalled to Washington, he was 
given a post on the General Staff, collat- 
ing international political problems of 
concern to both the military and the 
State Department. After the war, it was 
a short step into the Department itself. 

Evolving policy. The policy enunci- 
ated by Mr. Rusk is still evolving. Many 
expect a later concentration on the 
point of helping the Chinese unseat the 
Communists through assistance to guer- 
rilla bands as well as to Chiang. The 
point of not recognizing a government 
controlled from the outside might some- 
day be applied to Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land and other Russian satellites. 

But, thus far, the accomplishments 
are striking. Out of the old Far Eastern 
policy, Mr. Rusk, pushed by events, has 
brought a new philosophy, a new ap- 
proach, a positive course of action. When 
he speaks again his words will be heeded 
more quickly. 
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THE NEW DOUGLAS DC-6B 
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THE NEW DOUGLAS DC-6A 


foc AIRFREIGHT ot its hinast! 








WITH THE ALL-FREIGHT DC-6A! 





Just as the DC-6B represents new concepts of luxurious air 
travel, its rugged work-twin, the DC-6A, is designed to carry 
Airfreight—and Airfreight ONL Y—with advanced standards of 
performance which mean better-than-ever service to shippers. 

SLICK is first to utilize the advantages of this mighty new 
plane—high speed, overweather cruising, greater capacity—for 
truly de luxe Airfreight transportation, at regular rates. 

Your freight comes first with SLICK. No passengers can 
cause your shipments to be off-loaded . . . because SLICK’S 
only job is getting your Airfreight to destinations throughout 
the nation in the least possible time. 

When hours count, depend on SLICK’S regular schedules, 
experienced judgment, careful attention to shipping instruc- 
tions—and the finest in ALL-FREIGHT equipment. 


Office for prompt, cour- 





fteous information on Scheduled Certificated Airfreight Carrier 
nation-wide Airfreight 3000 NORTH CLYBOURN 
service, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 








Call your nearest Slick 8e@ airways pre 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance ) 
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BUILDERS‘ BONANZA RUNNING OUT 


Less Mortgage Money, Fewer Home Starts 


Housing boom is flattening 
out. Credit controls, shortage of 
mortgage money, higher interest 
rates are pulling the props. 

Low-cost houses, apartments, 
existing homes are feeling the 
pinch. Most home hunters lack 
money for big down payments. 

It's all part of a Government 
plan to cut dwelling starts from 
1.4 million in 1950 to around 
850,000 in 1951. 


A cry is going up right now from 
builders of houses and apartments. 
The cry is that mortgage money is 
becoming harder and harder to get, 
with the result that building will be 
cut back drastically as 1951 wears on. 

The plaints of builders, to date, are 
music to the ears of Government officials. 
The reason is that credit controllers have 
set out deliberately to cut down on the 
volume of residential building. Evidence 
that they are succeeding fails to make 
them unhappy. They complain, in fact, 
that their success so far is not up to ex- 
pectations. 

Goal of credit controls was to reduce 
dwelling starts to between 800,000 and 
850,000 in 1951, from 1.4 million in 
1950. One step was to end the practice 
that enabled builders of apartments to 
borrow more than the cost of project con- 
struction and to be guaranteed at the 
same time against loss. Another was to 
make credit generally harder for builders 
to obtain. Still another was to reduce 
credit for the home buyer, to end the 
no-down-payment purchase of new 
homes. There is to be no early letup in 
that program. 

What you can look for, then, is a 
harder—not an easier—time for builders 
and would-be home buyers. Specifically, 
here is the prospect: 

‘Housing starts, normally rising at this 


time of year, will decline throughout 


much of 1951. Starts in April were down 
from March, and they apparently are 
down still more in May in a trend against 
the seasonal current. About 900,000 to 1 
million starts for 1951 seem probable. 
Mortgage money is to become hard- 
er, not easier, to obtain—at least for some 
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months. That is to be the experience of 
contractors who want to build houses and 
apartments and of families who want to 
move into new dwellings. 

Interest-rate trend is to continue up- 
ward. There is talk that, as other interest 
rates rise, Government may be forced to 
raise the rate to 4% per cent from the 
present 4 per cent for loans guaranteed 
by the Veterans’ Administration, and to 
4% per cent from the present 4% per cent 
from loans insured by FHA. Officials 
deny that there are any such plans now. 
Conventional loans, though, are to bear 
higher interest rates. 

Existing homes are likely to get 
somewhat less of a boost in price than 
was expected. The cut in construction of 
new homes, at a time when personal in- 
comes were rising, had been counted on 
to divert home hunters to existing houses. 
But the same shortage of mortgage money 
that is limiting new building is to limit 
sales of existing homes. 

Low-priced new homes for the aver- 
age family may be built in smaller num- 


bers even after mortgage money becomes 
more easily available. Until now, most of 
the new 1951 homes still could be 
bought on the easy terms that prevailed 
before credit controls were announced. 
For low-priced homes, that meant little 
or no down payment. Now, most of these 
precontrol homes are built and_ sold, 
Result, say the builders, is that most 
low-income and moderate-income fam- 
ilies are being forced out of the new- 
home market. 

Apartment building, too, is to be 
drastically affected by new conditions, 
Until recently, as the chart on page 40 
shows, easy credit sponsored by the 
Government sparked a phenomenal boom 
in apartment construction. Now, the 
Government has turned off the spigot 
at which builders obtained their credit. 
And the new  spigot—which provides 

‘ loans for co-operative projects—has been 
shut off by the drought in mortgage 
funds. 

To get an idea when things may ease 
up a bit, you have to understand how 
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Why Industries 
Should Come 
To Oklahoma 
re (0) 


fohusten Murray 


GOVERNOR OF OKLAHOMA 


“In recent years the state of Oklahoma has 
shown a remarkable industrial growth. This 
has been due to three things: first, recognition 
by manufacturers that our state has a type 
of labor unusually efficient in factory work; 
second, the favorable ‘climate’ provided 
industry by state and local governments; and 
third, our advantageous central location in 
the nation. I feel the needs of our national 
production and defense programs now serve 
to emphasize these factors which are so 


favorable for plant location.” 
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Your request for information and specific 
facts pertaining to your business will 
be regarded confidentially. Address— 













Increase in Manufacturing Payrolls—1946-49 
Oklahoma 34% 

National Average 20% 

Per Capita Income 1940-49 

Oklahoma 200% Increase 

National Average 131% 


Industrial Construction Contracts Exceeding $100,000 
Expenditures in Oklahoma 1945-50—$4 3,000,000 
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new Ingersoll 3-way combination window 
obsoletes all 2-way combinations ! 


\ protects 
against 
HEAT 


ITIL ATLL ERS 


protects 
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-+. another amazing achievement of BORG-WARNER engineering 


All combination screen and storm windows keep out cold and 
insects—but only the new Ingersoll 3-Way Combination Window 
also shuts out heat! 

That’s because Ingersoll alone has KOOLSHADE sunscreen— 

a Borg-Warner engineering development that blocks up to 

90% of the sun’s heat rays, thus keeps rooms as much as 15° cooler 
on hottest summer days. Light comes in—but heat, glare and 
insect$ stay out! 

When cold weather comes, it’s a matter of seconds to replace 
the KOOLSHADE panels with light, easy-to-handle, 

snug-fitting panels of glass for a winter wonderland of comfort. 
Result: a//l-year weather protection . . . all-year home comfort. At a 
cost that’s little if any more than ordinary combination windows! 
Far less than the cost of awnings, window screens and storm sash. 
Developed by Borg-Warner’s Ingersoll Products Division, this 

is a striking example of how “B-W Engineering makes it work— 
B-W Production makes it available.” 

Attractive distributor-dealer franchises are available in some territories. 


For details, address Ingersoll Products Division, Borg-Warner Corporation, 
321 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Illinois. 


B-W ENGINEERING MAKES IT WORK @ B-W PRODUCTION MAKES IT AVAILABLE 
Almost every American benefits every Bi Wy ANE 
day from the 185 products made by 


[excimeenine | THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BorG & BECK 
| i BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS . CALUMET STEEL « DETROIT GEAR 
sill DETROIT VAPOR STOVE . FRANKLIN STEEL . INGERSOLL PRODUCTS . INGERSOLL STEEL 
LONG MANUFACTURING «+ LONG MANUFACTURING CO.,LTD. « MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS 

MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. « NORGE « NORGE-HEAT 


ma PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
wig satiate WARNER GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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Government has managed to bring about 
the present situation. 

First squeeze on builders came jp 
the form of direct credit controls. Famj. 
lies looking around for newly built homes 
were told that they would have to put 
up far more cash than they had in the 
past—up to 50 per cent of the sale price 
in the case of high-cost homes. Effects 
of these controls are starting to be felt. 

The results are ilhustrated by the re. 
cent troubles of a Dayton, Ohio, builder 
who has been in the business for 16 
years. The 100 homes he has been build. 
ing each year are in the $10,000 class. 
designed for families like that of the $75. 
a-week steelworker of Dayton. Before 
controls, the builder and his customers 
were getting along fine. 

Now all is changed. As the Dayton 
builder finished up a block of 25 homes 


FHA Apartment Loans: 
Blocked at 3.3 Billions ? 


(totals outstanding) 
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recently, he got in touch with families on 
his “active buyers” list. He found that 
only 7 per cent of the would-be pur 
chasers could scrape up the $1,300 that 
a veteran needed, or the $2,300 that 
others needed, for the down payment 
required on a $10,000 home. 

That experience is being repeated all 
over the country. After loading up on 
new cars, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines and television sets in the last few 
years, most moderate-income families 
don’t have the cash left for down pay- 
ments that are required even on a $10, 
000 house. And the upper-income famil) 
does not want a $10,000 house. Result, 
say the builders, is that they are being 
forced to build only high-priced homes 
for high-income families. 

Second squeeze on builders and 
buyers came in the form of a Gover 
ment-created drought in mortgage money. 
Government did it by making it unprol- 
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itable for investors to sell Government 
bonds and buy residential mortgages. 

Before this squeeze, investors were 
able to get a higher return on mortgages 
than they got on Government bonds. And 
those bonds were easy to sell at par, or 
better, as long as the Government was 
supporting the price by heavy purchases. 
The spectacular rise in home loans 
shown in the chart on page 38 was gen- 
erated, in large part, by that easy source 
of mortgage funds. 

Now Government has quit buying its 
own bonds in heavy volume. Result is 
that, for the first time in 16 years, those 
bonds have dropped below par. The in- 
vestor who bought at par or above and 
now sells his holdings must take a loss. 

Result is that insurance companies and 
other big investing institutions have quit 
selling Government bonds in order to buy 
mortgages. Instead of making new com- 
mitments to buy home mortgages, they 
often are looking for ways to avoid com- 
mitments already made. 

How much tighter mortgage money is 
to get and how long the pinch will last 
are yet to be determined. 

Outlook is for no early relief. Insur- 
ance companies are to work off a large 
part of their existing commitments be- 
fore taking on new ones. Life insurance 
companies expect to have 6 billion dol- 
lars of new funds to invest in 1951. But 
about 4 billions of that already is com- 
mitted to mortgages. 

Saving and loan associations and mu- 
tual savings banks probably will make 
real gains in deposits this year. Together, 
they will buy a heavy volume of home 
mortgages, although their holdings now 
are enormous. Commercial banks, also 
loaded with mortgages, are not expected 
to be heavy buyers. 

Some easing of the mortgage market, 
though, is expected in a matter of 
months. Insurance companies, in time, 
are expected to be back in the market. 
As defense output gets going, bank loans 
may expand still more to help boost per- 
sonal incomes. That means more savings, 
more money deposited with savings 
banks and other institutions that may 
use the funds to buy mortgages. 

Difficulty is that new funds, even when 
they become available, may not flow into 
mortgages so freely. The higher return 

on Government bonds means higher in- 
terest rates on bonds issued by corpora- 
tions and State and local governments. 
So investors will be slower to put their 
money into FHA and VA mortgages that 
bear the old rates of interest. Home 
builders and buyers may have to go to 
conventional loans—and pay 5 per cent 
or more. 

Upshot is that home building and home 
buying in the rest of 1951 aren't going 
to be what they were in 1950. 
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CREDIT INSURANCE COMPLETES 





YOUR PROGRAM OF PROTECTION! 


ANY companies have seen their full 
M year’s profits wiped out by credit 
losses. That’s why companies in over 100 
lines of business now complete their 
insurance programs with Credit Insur- 
ance. 

American Credit pays you when your 
customers can’t... protects you against 
their inability to pay due to floods, 
strikes, lawsuits, material shortages, 
Government restrictions, other unpre- 
dictable events. And American Credit 
enables you to get cash for past due 
accounts ... improves your credit stand- 
ing with banks and suppliers. (Important 
benefits if you are operating at high 
volume on limited working capital!) 





An American Credit Policy can be 
tailored to your own particular needs 
«. insuring all, a specific group, or just 
one account. 


Why SAFE Credits Need Protection 


This book helps you plan sound credit 
policy, gives more facts about American 
Credit Insurance. For your copy just call 
our office in your city, or 
write to AMERICAN CREDIT 
INDEMNITY COMPANY OF 
New York, Dept. 44, First 
National Bank Building, Bal- 
timore 2, Maryland. 
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GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
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Western Union Telegraphic 
Money Orders are your best 
answer when minutes count in 
binding bids, clinching orders, 
closing deals with cash! 


For any purpose 


A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB BETTER 


) WESTERN 
| “UNION 












EXPEDITING ORDERS 


WE TELEGRAPHED PAYMENT FOR 
CARLOAD BRICK ORDERED 

JUNE FIRST TODAY. PLEASE RUSH 
SHIPMENT SOON AS POSSIBLE. 


WESTERN - 
UNI LON 

















REMITTANCES 





ACCOMPANYING FUNDS COVER 
EXPENSES AND SALARY TO DATE. 
PLEASE TELEGRAPH IF EXTRA 
MONEY NEEDED THIS WEEK. 














Nothing else 
gets ACTION 

like a 
TELEGRAM 
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Pay Pattern, New Round: 
Raises of 6 to 10 Cents 


Wages, in the sixth round, will 
be allowed to go up 6 to 10 cents 
an hour, on the average. 
“Freeze” is not interfering. 

Pattern for 1951, under con- 
trols, won't be far below pattern 
for some other postwar years 
when the sky was the limit. 

Ten per cent ceiling already is 
shaky, may be raised soon. Idea 
is to let workers’ pay keep up 
with living costs. 


There is to be room, under Govern- 
ment controls, for another round of 
wage increases that will compare 
rather favorably with increases in 
recent years. The 1951 round—sixth 
since the war—is likely to shake down 
to a pattern of 6 to 10 cents an hour. 
It will go higher in some industries if 
living costs continue to rise. 

The pattern in big industries in 1948 
was 13 cents; in 1949, pensions and in- 
surance cost about 10 cents; and the 
fifth round in 1950 and early 1951 ran 
about 16 cents, 

Employers and unions, in working out 
agreements for wage increases, now can 





wareneral Motors Corp. 
GM‘S CHARLES WILSON 
. . another raise 





—Harris & Ewing 
WSB CHAIRMAN TAYLOR 
. another round 


get an idea of what the Government will 
allow. The clue comes from a decision by 
the Wage Stabilization Board approving 
a contract affecting meat-packing work- 
ers. WSB allowed a 9-cent increase, and, 
in so doing, broke through the 10 per 
cent formula set earlier. 

What WSB is saying in this de 
cision is, in effect, this: 

Wage rates can keep up with living 
costs and perhaps go beyond them. 

The 10 per cent rule is likely to be 
revised. It may go to 14 or 15 per cent. 
This rule permits employers to raise 
wages or salaries 10 per cent above the 
January, 1950, level without getting 
WSB approval. 

Escalator clauses, promising to ad- 
just wages as the cost of living rises or 
falls, are one way to compensate workers 
for increased costs, but not the only way. 
Stabilization officials earlier sanctioned 
the operation of living-cost clauses in 
contracts signed prior to Jan. 25, 1951. 

Wage-reopening clauses also cil 
bring pay raises to workers who alread) 
have received their 10 per cent. A com 
tract calling for periodical examinatio! 
of the wage question is treated like one 
containing a cost-of-living provision, i 
the resulting wage increase matches the 
living-cost rise. 

The freeze on wages and _ salaries. 
ordered into effect last January, thus is 
not rigid. The WSB intends to make ex 
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ceptions in particular cases where a 
group of workers can show that an in- 
equity or hardship exists. 

Salaries are to get the same treat- 
ment as hourly wages. The same rules 
will apply. the same exceptions will be 

made. The Wage Board will handle ap- 

plications for approval of salary increases 
above the 10 per cent limit in the case 
of emploves who are subject to the over- 
time rules of the Wage-Hour Act. Sal- 
aries of executives and certain other 
groups are controlled by the Salary 

Stabilization Board, but the latter agency 

is told to follow WSB policies. 

The meat-packing decision shows 
pretty clearly where WSB policy is 
going. Chairman George W. Taylor, in 
writing the majority opinion of the 
Board, concedes that this ruling may 
apply with equal force to other cases. 
The decision, he says, “looks in the di- 
rection of a general policy.” 

This decision is important because it 
applies the idea of cost-of-living adjust- 
ments to a contract that has no escalator 
clause. The Board previously had held 
that wage raises to compensate for 
higher living costs could be given, up to 
June 30, where they were promised in 
an agreement signed prior to January's 
wage freeze. The 10 per cent limit does 
not apply here. 

The packing-house contracts contained 
no provision for wage increases based on 
the cost of living. They did, however, 
provide that wage demands could be dis- 
cussed at stated intervals during the life 
of the agreement. Using this provision, 
the unions negotiated a general raise of 
9 cents an hour. WSB then found that 
the 9 cents matched the living-cost rise 
since the agreements were signed, and 
held that the companies and unions were 
entitled to negotiate this raise just as if 
they had had a cost-of-living clause. 

Industry members of WSB, dissenting 
from the decision, argued that similar 
wage-reopening clauses are found in “tens 
of thousands” of other contracts, and that 
they “cannot be twisted” to mean the 
same thing as a cost-of-living provision. 
Most of the 9-cent increase was above 
the 10 per cent ceiling. WSB temporarily 
held up action on a 2-cents-an-hour raise, 
also agreed on by the packing firms, to be 
used to eliminate inequities in the rates 
for various jobs. 

Other contracts are helping to shape 
the sixth-round pattern. 

Auto firms are giving cost-of-living 
raises of 3 cents an hour to a million 
workers, About a million other workers, 
in other fields, also are getting these in- 
creases under contracts adopting the 
wage formula devised by President C. E. 
Wilson of General Motors. The raises go 
beyond the 10 per cent limit. 

An additional raise of 4 cents an hour 
is coming due in June for the auto work- 
ers and many others, under another 
provision of the General Motors for- 
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Another Big Crop Growing 
in M.& St. L. Territory... 


THE GREAT MIDWEST 


The Great Midwest, No. 1 food producing region of America, is 
away to a fine start for its 1951 Crops, with all signs pointing to 
another huge harvest this year. 

Spring planting was delayed by cold, snow and rain but present 
soil and moisture conditions are ideal. They forecast big yields of 
grains, grasses and other crops, with abundant feed and pasturage 
for livestock. 

Normal summer weather should bring harvests even greater than 
in 1950, in the four Midwest States served by 


THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


Bountiful harvests this year will add new wealth to the solid pros- 
perity of Agriculture and in turn of Business and Industry in the 
Great Midwest. 

Helping to create and maintain this prosperity will be the Fast 
Dependable Freight Service of the M. & St. L. 
Railway, specialist for 80 years in transpor- 
tation of the products of fertile farms. 
















In 1950, Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota and South 
Dakota grew 1,177,103,000 bushels of corn, 
equal to 37 per cent of the nation’s crop; 707,- 
434,000 bushels or 48 per cent of the oats; 
19,848,000 tons or 18 per cent of the hay; 
19,149,000 bushels or 49 per cent of the flax 
seed; 154,223,000 bushels or 54 per cent of the 
all-time record harvest of soybeans; and as al- 
ways vast quantities of wheat, barley, rye and 
other grains. 





New Address: Il) East Franklin Avenue, Minneapolis 4, Minnesota e New Telephone Number: Main 7144 
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yow! Wax by the 


Another Exclusive 


Cities Service Advance 


New I-ton carTON 


full of Economies 


Economy: Hours Saved, 


Unloading ard Handling 


All-Clean Wax 
Every Time 


Economy: 


New Freedom 
from Slab Damage 


Economy: 


Inventory Simplified 
at every step 
l-ton carTONS 
at loose slab Price! 


Economy: 


Economy: 


carlOn 





Pees. 


Fully refined wax in 1-ton carTONS is now marking up another new 
high for Cities Service progressiveness. Only Cities Service packs 


wax this mew way... 


this best way to give you extra economies. 


And you still get that most basic of all economies—the through-and- 
through quality of Cities Service fully refined wax. Tell Cities 


Service what you want in wax . 


. and what technical assistance 


you'd like. You'll get all you ask for. Write Cities SERVICE OIL 
ComPANY, Room 820, Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 


CITIES ( SERVICE 





WHELAND 


THE FOREMOST NAME IN 
SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR OVER 80 YEARS 


COMPLETE 
SAWMILLS AND 
AUXILIARY 
MACHINERY 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS — 
HEAVY AND PORTABLE 
BAND SAWMILLS * EDGERS AND 
TRIMMERS * | TRANSMISSION 
AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 


FSTABLISHED F866 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


oP Vee\ bejejes \ ve 18 3.5. F 








"7m a sales manager 


I’d rather talk than write, 
My Revere Recorder “‘lis- 
tens’’ and then repeats my 
instructions to men in their 
territories. I use it, too, for 
dictation; to record inter- 
views, sales meetings and 
conventions. Portable, it 
goes with me everywhere.” 





Low price and exceptional performance 
make Revere ideal for any business, 
school, vocation, or home use. 


Kevere 
TAPE RECORDER 


nera, appliance, and 
res. Recorder-Rac 
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mula. WSB approval of this increase, 
which is granted annually for increased 
productivity, was requested last F ebruary 
by Stabilizer Eric Johnston, but action 
was delayed by collapse of the first W age 
Board. Both raises will give auto workers 
a total of 7 cents an hour as a start on 
Round 6. 

Further living-cost adjustments are 
due September 1 and December 1 under 
the auto contracts, if prices are higher, 

Railroad employes in the n noperat- 
ing jobs recently were raised 6 cents an 
hour, most of which was above the 10 
per cent limit, under a living-cost clause. 

Electrical-equipment plants are moy- 
ing into Round 6. Workers in the elec. 
trical division of General Motors wil] 
get the same 7-cent raise as the auto 
workers. The CIO Electrical \Vorkers 
are receiving a 9-cent cost-of-living in- 
crease from General Electric. 

Shipbuilding yards in many cases 
have granted raises of 15 per cent.. Re- 
quests for approval are pending before 
WSB. 

Textile firms need approval of WSB 
for raises of 10 cents in cotton and 12 
cents in woolen mills. Both are above 
the 10 per cent limit. 


Taft-Act Rulings 
Aid Employers 


The Taft-Hartley Act, as applied by 
the courts and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, continues to provide new 
protection for employers in their dealings 
with unions. 

As the result of recent decisions, em- 
ployers find that it sometimes is profit- 
able to sue a union for damages. They 
also are told that they have certain rights 
in shutting down operations while in- 
volved in labor disputes. At the same 
time, employers are advised that there 
are limits to which they can go in fight 
ing Communism in unions. 

Suing a union for damages brings a 
$750,000 judgment in favor of one com- 
pany. If the Supreme Court upholds the 
judgment, other employers can sue with 
the hope of collecting, in similar circun- 
stances. 

Damages, in this case, were awarded 
the Juneau Spruce Co., of Juneau, Alaska. 
Two lower courts ruled that the Long- 
shoremen’s Union, headed by Harn 
Bridges, had violated the Taft-Hartley 
Act by picketing the Juneau company it 
an effort to force it to hire longshoremen 
as stevedores at a time when the com- 
pany had a contract with the CIO Wood- 
workers covering these jobs. 

As a result of the picketing, the com- 
pany had to stop its lumbering oper 
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IN 1950 
NEW INDUSTRY CHOSE 


NORTH CAROLIN A’S 
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for 16" portable fan 
is molded DUREZ 





PROJECT: Housing for cabi- 
net-type room ventilating fan. 


CUSTOMER: Chicago Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Co. 
MOLDER: P. R. Mallory 
Plastics, Inc. 


MATERIAL: Durez long-flow 
general-purpose phenolic. 





@ No “sounding board” effect disturbs the 
quiet as this king-size fan ventilates a room 
or office. Its attractive cabinet of mottled 
Durez phenolic takes care of that. But more 
than one problem was solved here eh gg 
tic moldings. Imaginative tooling made it 
possible to produce both halves of the cabi- 
net from one single-cavity mold, minimizing 
the tooling period and die costs. Molded-in 
inserts and cored bosses facilitate assembly. 
Integral ribbing and tongue-and-groove sec- 
tions provide a strong structure, fitted to- 
gether at a hidden joint. 

Durez material is practically impervious to 
changing atmospheric conditions. It molds 
with a beautiful lustrous surface that saves 
costly fabrication and finishing operations. 
Its fine mechanical, electrical, and chemical 
properties are available in many variations. 

Much can be gained by using Durez when 
you plan better products and low-cost, time- 
saving production. Our 30 years of special- 
ized experience can help ig and your 
molder to use it most profitably. Just write. 


Our monthly '‘Durez Plastics News’? will 
keep you informed on industry’s uses of 
Durez. Please write, on your office letter- 
head, to Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 
906 Walck Road, N. Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Phenolic 
Plastics 


that fit 
the job 
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Tax Planners Shift Aim 
To Business, Well-to-Do 


New tax ideas are taking hold 


in Congress. Under latest plan: 


Individuals get a supertax. 


That's likely to stick. It hits high 
incomes harder, low incomes 
easier than a boost in rates. 


Corporations get stuck with 


higher regular rates, plus an in- 
crease in excess-profits tax. 


This plan may be modified. 


But it signals a change in tax 
thinking, needs to be watched. 


A decided shift in the burden of 


coming tax increases is being voted in 
Congress. Under terms of the latest 
tax plan approved by the House 
Ways and Means Committee: 


Individuals with low or moder- 
ate incomes get off with a milder 
tax raise than originally voted by 
the Committee. 

Individuals with high incomes 
get a much stiffer increase than 
proposed by the earlier plan. 

Corporations, in addition to a 
boost of 5 percentage points in the 
regular tax rate, get socked with 
an increase in the excess-profits 
tax. 

This newest plan to reshuffle tax bur- 


dens is subject to change beforé the 
bill becomes law late this year. Chances 
are that the terms of the plan, in some 
respects, will be softened. Still, the shift 
in signals in the House Committee is 
important. It shows how political winds 
can affect tax policy. 


Individual taxes, under terms of the 


Committee plan, go up by a flat 12.5 
per cent. That substitutes for the Com- 
mittee’s earlier proposal to increase rates 
by 3 percentage points in all income 
brackets. 


trouble, 


The 3-point boost ran into political 
because it had the effect of 


putting the biggest percentage increase 
in taxes on low-income taxpayers, and 
the smallest percentage increase on high- 


income taxpayers. 


That’s the way a 


flat rate increase works out, because tax 
rates start low in bottom income brackets, 
and rise progressively in the higher 
brackets. 


Under the new plan, each taxpayer, 


no matter what his income, is expected 














What Individuals Face 
In New Tax-Rise Plan 
Net income Present tax Proposed tax 
Single Person 
$ 2,000 $ 280 $ 315 
3,000 488 549 
5,000 944 1,062 
10,000 2,436 2,741 
15,000 4,448 5,004 
25,000 9,796 11,021 
50,000 26,388 29,687 
100,000 66,798 75,148 
Married couple, two children— 

3-000 120 135 
5,000 520 585 
10,000 1,592 1,791 
15,000 2,900 3,263 
25,000 6,268 7,052 
50,000 18,884 21,245 
100,000 51,912 58,401 











to figure his tax at present rates, and 
then add a supertax of 12.5 per cent. 

That’s the way it’s supposed to work 
for a full year. So far as 1951 income is 
concerned, the supertax won't be that 
high, because it will apply to only part 
of the year’s income. The House Com- 
mittee' sets next September 1 as the 
effective date, and proposes to lew 
a 4 per cent supertax on the whole 
years income. Actually, the 1951 ta 
probably will be smaller than that. The 
effective date is likely to be changed to 
October 1, maybe later. 

Furthermore, there is a good chance 
that, before the bill becomes law, the 
full-year supertax will: be reduced to 
10 per cent. 

But whatever the rate, the principle of 
a flat supertax looks like a good bet to 
stay in the bill. The switch to that prin- 
ciple was unanimous in the House Com- 
mittee. The only difference was that the 
Democrats wanted a 12.5 per cent rate, 








Taxes of Corporations: 
How They Would Go Up 
If Base- And 1951 Rates Now Proposal 
Period Profit Would Put Would Put 
Profit Is Totals Tax at Tax at 
$ 100,000 $ 100,000 $ 41,500 $ 46,500 
100,000 150,000 77,000 87,500 
100,000 200,000 115,500 128,500 
500,000 500,000 244,500 284,500 
500,000 750,000 437,000 489,500 
500,000 1,000,000 620,000 694,500 
1,000,000 1,000,000 502,000 582,000 
1,000,000 1,500,000 887,000 992,000 
1,000,000 2,000,000 1,240,000 1,400,000 
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The Dayton Power and Light Company serves ap- 
proximately a seventh of the State of Ohio. Through- 
out this 24-county territory, comprising 6,041 
square miles, we serve 282 villages, towns, cities 
and adjacent suburban and rural areas. 





The 1950 Dayton Power and Light Company Annual 
Report discloses that in the last five years the expansion 
of existing industries and the development of new plants 
in our area have resulted in a 61% increase in industrial 
kilowatt sales and that we are prepared for further expan- 
sion. The report points out that farm income is far above 
the national average and our farmers are recognized as one 
of the most progressive groups in the country. 

The Annual Report also discloses that net earnings in 
1950 from our combined electric, gas, steam and water 
services were $6,465,996, highest in our history and equiv- 


alent to $2.83 per share based on 2,282,142 shares out- 
standing, compared with $2.78 in 1949 on 1,983,333 shares. 
With the sale of two issues of stock during the year we have 
continued to maintain excellent balance in our capital struc- 
ture. The proceeds from these issues were used to finance 
part of our construction program. 

All of us—stockholders, officers, directors and employees 
—combining our efforts as free men, are bending every effort 
to maintain the green light of progress for the homeowner, 
the industrialist, the merchant and the farmer; for every- 
body in this territory. 

We believe our achievements are due to the teamwork 
of the company, its 17,395 stockholders and its 2258 em- 
ployees—and that it is equally important for all of us to 
maintain constant vigilance to preserve here at home those 
tenets of private initiative and private enterprise that we are 
so ardently preparing to defend from attack from outside. 


WE WILL BE PLEASED TO MAIL YOU A COPY OF OUR 1950 ANNUAL REPORT 
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THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 











The Machine 
That Leads 


a DOUBLE Life 





IN CHICAGO, there’s a machine that 
actually leads a double life — and works 
31/4, tumes as fast in both of them. 

It’s a Multipress. The day shift feeds one 
type of part into it, and two upright 
metal pins are staked in perfect position. 
Without changing fixtures or dies in any 
way, the night shift feeds an equal num- 
ber of entirely different parts into the 
press. Three pins are staked on it, in alto- 
gether different positions. 

The night and day parts fit together per- 
fectly to form part of one of the famous 
three-speed record changers 
manufactured by Webster 
Chicago. 


DENISON 
72 40)| aoe 
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Mel Sulser, one of the ‘“Multipress Men” 
in this area, says Webster- Chicago finds 
that, with Multipress, scrap losses no 
longer develop in the operation. Also 
that a first-class staking job can be done 
with untrained workers. And the workers 
like to use the Multipress. 


Production gains like this are a regular 
performance with Multipress. For a 
broader idea of the many different ways 
Multipress speeds up all types of produc- 
tion jobs in the one- to 50-ton range, 
write for the free bulletin, “Multipress 
—and how YOU can use it.” The Denison 
Engineering Company, 1209 Dublin Rd., 
Columbus 16, Ohio. 





CHRYSLER Aicemp 


Air Conditioning makes 
work easier... reduces 
absenteeism ... 


AIR CONDITIONING - HEATING + REFRIGERATION 


Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
In Canada: Therm-O-Rite Products Ltd., Toronto 
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- 
Moving deou? 

Surely you do not want to miss even one 
copy of this up-to-the-minute-news maga- 
zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
about the fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change of ad- 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time 
the change is to become effective. And 
please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news 
magazine should be sent. Help us to serve 
you promptly. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave. Dayton 1, Ohio 








WHOPPERS 


If fishing is part 





of your plans, 
why not drop 


us a line? 





CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 61 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 32 





Finance Week 
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and the Republicans wanted 10 per cent 
The Democrats control the Committee. 
15 to 10. ; 

At least in theory, a supertax will be 
easier to get rid of after the emergency 
than would a change in rates. That Was 
part of the thinking. 

Real reason for the shift, however. Was 
that labor groups and others had tagged 
the 3-point increase as a “soak the poor” 
tax. 

The 12.5 per cent supertax is easier 
than the 3-point increase on single tay. 
payers with net incomes up to $8,000 a 
year. Net income is the amount left after 
deductions, but before applying personal 
exemptions. For married couples, the 12.5 
per cent increase is easier up to $15,000 
net. Above those levels, the supertax hits 
harder than the 3-point boost, much hard- 
er at the top of the income scale. 

That point is illustrated by the fact 
that, although the great majority of tay. 
payers are better off with the supertay, 
there is almost no difference in revenye 
prospects between this and the earlier 3- 
point proposal. 

As shown in the upper table on page 
A6. 

A family of four with a net income of 
$5,000 now pays $520. The 3-point boost 
would have raised it to $598. The 125 
per cent supertax makes it $585. 

At $10,000, the present tax of $1,592 
would rise to $1,820 under the 3-point 
plan, and to $1,791 under the 12.5 per 
cent boost. 

At $25,000, the present tax is $6,268, 
The 3-point plan would increase it to 
$6,946. The supertax raises it to $7,052. 

At $100,000, a family now pays $51,- 
912. The 3-point increase would have 
raised the tax to $54,840. The supertax 
makes it $58,401. 

And so on up the scale. The higher the 
income, at these levels, the greater the 
spread between the two proposals. 

But there does come, under the Con- 
mittee plan, an effective ceiling of 90 per 
cent. This means that taxes can’t take 
more than 90 per cent of any man’s total 
net income. Present ceiling is 87 per cent. 

Effective rates under the new plan, 
however, go so high that the committee 
discovered the 90 per cent ceiling failed 
to protect all taxpayers against “con- 
fiscation” of capital. 

Trouble is that the ceiling applies to 
the whole amount of net income. Under 
the flat terms of the supertax, the top 
layer of a high income could be taxed 
at $1.02 or $1.03 on the dollar. So the 
Committee had to write in a_ special 
provision that no part of an individuals 
income could be taxed at more thal 
94.5 per cent. 

This gives you an idea of the rarefied 
atmosphere in which taxes now move it 
high income levels. 
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HAVING DEFENSE 
WORK PROBLEMS? 


ALABAMA MAY HOLD THE 
ANSWER 


WRITE FOR 


“AN INVENTORY OF METAL 
WORKING FACILITIES IN 
ALABAMA AVAILABLE FOR 
SUB-CONTRACT WORK." 


OR ASK FOR 


INFORMATION ON SITES AND | 
LOCAL FINANCING FOR YOUR 
OWN PLANT OPERATION IN 
ALABAMA WHERE LABOR IS 
AVAILABLE IN QUANTITY 
AND QUALITY. 


W. ©. DOBBINS, JR., DIRECTOR 
ALABAMA 
STATE PLANNING BOARD 


102 CHURCH STREET 
MONTGOMERY 4, ALABAMA 























Nearly all subscribers to 
this magazine buy voluntar- 
ily. No salesmen call on 
them. They send in their 


checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers be- 
cause they know that such 
highly voluntary subscrip- 
tion methods mean inter- 


ested readers. 
® 


U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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The Committee voted to make the 
12.5 per cent supertax applicable to 
long-term capital gains, just as to other 
income. The top effective rate on long- 
term gains now is 25 per cent. The 
change will make it a bit over 28 per 
cent. 

Corporation taxes, like high-brack- 
et personal taxes, are special targets of 
the House Committee. 

To begin with, the House bill kicks 
the regular corporate rate up by 5 per- 
centage points, to a top of 52 per cent. 

In addition to that, the Committee 
now proposes to slap on a stiff increase 
in the excess-profits tax. The device is 
to reduce each company’s credit—that is, 
the portion of earnings considered “nor- 
mal.” 

Present credit, not subject to the ex- 
cess-profits tax, is 85 per cent of average 
earnings in the base period. The pro- 
posal cuts it to 75 per cent. The base 
period is any three years during the 
four-year period 1946-49. 

The lower table on page 46 sets out 
what this tax increase means to com- 
panies in various profit situations. 

As an example of what can happen: 
Say a company earned $100,000, on the 
average, in base years. Suppose its 1951 
earnings jump to $200,000. Its regular 
tax under present law is $88,500. The 5- 
point increase would raise that to $98,- 
500. Its excess-profits tax goes up from 
$27,000 to $30,000. The company’s total 
tax rises from $115,500 to $128,500, or 
64 cents on the dollar. 

Or, to show the proposal in another 
way: Two companies, A and B, each 
earn | million dollars in 1951. Company 
A also averaged a million dollars in the 
base period. B earned only $500,000 a 
year in the base period. A’s total tax for 
1951, under the Committee proposal, 
would be $582,000. B’s tax, on the same 
profit, would be $694,500. B’s penalty 
for having doubled its earnings over the 
base years is $112,500. 

Tax ceiling on corporations—regular 
and excess-profits tax combined—goes 
from 62 to 70 per cent. 

Proposed increase in corporate taxes, 
under the House bill, is dated back to 
last January 1. That date may be changed 
to July 1, 1951. Also, before the bill be- 
comes law, there is a good chance that 
the proposed new rates will be scaled 
down. 

Tax increase, as voted by the House 
Committee, stands at about 7.2 billion 
dollars. That’s nearly 3 billions less than 
President Truman asked. But it’s more 
than the Senate is likely to accept. Final 
compromise probably will be on a bill 
to raise 5 to 6 billion dollars. New taxes, 
at best, are to be tough. But they are not 
likely to be as tough as the House bill 
proposes. 


thy yn agnifietaty 


Magnavox 
tilvvision - tadio -phororaph 


Better sight... better sound... better buy 











FOR A VACATION THAT IS 
DIFFERENT... 


Beautiful, unspoiled mountains, lakes 
and valleys, picturesque villages 
and towns, the mighty St. Lawrence, 

metropolitan Montréal, old-world 
Québec City, world-famed shrines. 
Enjoy French-Canadian hospitality in 
comfortable modern inns and hotels. 


A 3 
For help planning your Québec vacation, write for free 
maps and booklets to: The Provincial Publicity Bureau 


Parliament Bidgs., Québec City, Canada or: 48 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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This message may be reprinted 
in whole or in part without 
permission, upon notifying 
American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Washington, D. C. 





Were \ 
running out | 
of roads! / 





48 Million Motor Vehicles 
(paying billions in highway taxes 
every year) Are Being Squeezed 

into Roads Built for Less 

Than Half the Traffic! 


—and, traffic-wise, we’re 10 years ahead 
of schedule right now! 


Yes, 1950 traffic passed all estimates 
predicted for 1960, according to actual 
Government records. 


Today, every Federal and State High- 
way official—every Military expert 
points to this vital fact: “America Needs 
More Roads— Better Roads—Fast.” 


Your State Highway Department has 
the answer to the world’s finest, safest 
highways—arteries essential to our 
national defense. 


Highway tax money, paid out by you, 
your fellow motorists, and America’s 
Trucking Industry, will do the job. 


Give your State Highway Department 
the green light—they'll give you the 
world’s best and safest roads. 


rue AMERICAN TRUCKING woustey 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business situation continues to reveal a number of soft Spots. 
Consumer buying is hesitant. Retail sales are slow. Stores are paying in 





lagging sales for the buying sprees that took place last summer and winter. 
Inventories look somewhat excessive. Dealers' stocks of automobiles and 





building materials, furniture and appliances are far above levels of last year. 
Home building, down in April, is probably off again in May. Prospect is 
that residential building will continue in a downtrend throughout this year. 
Industrial production is slipping a bit, too. The official index may be 
off two percentage points in May, and a further small decline is likely in June. 
In ordinary times, these signs would signal a general setback to business 
analysts. But these are not ordinary times. Government defense spending still 
has to shift into high gear. Plant expansion and improvement are on the rise. 
Together, these influences promise a rising trend in business activity during 
second half of the year. A setback of any severity seems out of the question. 








Don't expect any relaxing of credit controls by Government agéncies. 
Tight money and credit, now apparent, were planned that way. Government 
wanted to cut down on the use of credit by business and individual consumers. 
Installment terms are to continue as at present. Officials are not much 
impressed by complaints of lagging sales. They think sales ought to lag. 
Mortgage market was tightened by design, too. Now that builders complain 
they can't get mortgage loans it simply means that regulations are working. 
Business loans by banks also are in a mild downtrend. Bankers are under 
pressure to keep their total volume of loans from rising. It seems to work. 
Government-bond market continues to lack Federal Reserve support. Bonds 
are selling below par. That discourages holders from selling to raise cash. 
These are classic methods of controlling inflation. Purpose iS to reduce 
the supply of money and credit and thereby to dampen inflationary trends. When 

















these controls seem to be working, officials are encouraged, not disappointed. 


The course of direct controls, however, faces. increasingly rough going. 
Price controls are running into a storm of objections. Cattle growers and 





packers are in the vanguard. Manufacturers and storekeepers also complain. 
Rent controls are drawing the customary criticism of landlords, builders. 





Subsidies to promote production or to lower prices get almost no support. 

Wage controls are being weakened by controllers themselves. (See page 42.) 

Government building of industrial plants, Government buying of property ap- 
pear to be running into stiff opposition from Congress and business groups. 

It looks now as though the Administration's bid for tighter controls is go- 
ing to be turned down. Controls, in any event, won't be much tighter than they 
are now. Perhaps Congress will decide no tightening is needed at all. With 
business tending to slow down, tight controls become much harder to sell. 








(cover) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Beef-price ceilings, ordered by°Office of Price Stabilization, actually do 
mean an income loss to cattle growers, essuming prices would not fall anyway. 

Price roll-back on cattle will amount to $6 per 100 pounds by October 1, 

Income loss to growers, based on annual marketings of 21 billion pounds, 
live weight, would be in the neighborhood of 1.25 billion dollars a year. 

Consumer prices, however, are not designed to drop so much. OPS order is 
for a roll-back of 4 to 5 cents a pound on beef at retail. The indicated saving 
to consumers is around 900 million dollars a year, if the order sticks. 

OPS Chief DiSalle explains that the beef-price order was designed in part 
to relieve a squeeze on packers. But packers don't like price controls either. 
Chances now appear strong that Congress will balk at allowing ceilings on meat. 
Remember that the wartime OPA foundered in the issue of meat-price controls. 














Price maintenance on manufactured goods also is to become more difficult. 

Miller-Tydings Act, which permits manufacturers to require retailers to 
charge list prices on products, is given a body blow by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

"Fair trade" laws of 45 States also are weakened by the decision. 

What the Court held, briefly, is that a manufacturer cannot force a retailer 
to maintain list prices unless the retailer signs an agreement to do so. 

Price cutting thus becomes easy. Dissenting Justices argued that the Act 
is practically ineffective unless "nonsigners" can be held to price lines. 

Supreme Court thus may have performed by decision what Justice Department 
and Federal Trade Commission have been recommending for years--repeal the Act. 
Groups most seriously affected include tooksellers, druggists, distillers, manu- 
facturers of household appliances. For more details see page 56. 

















Tax amortization approved by Defense Production Administration is designed 
chiefly to expand output of basic materials. That is disclosed by DPA figures. 

Rapid write-offs are approved for basic materials projects to cost about 4 
billion dollars. Included are coal, steel, metal mining, scrap reclaiming, 
chemical products, gasoline and oil, rubber, textiles, lumber, pulp and paper. 
The amount eligible for rapid tax amortization is reported at 2.8 billion. 

Finished products allowed special tax treatment go mostly to aircraft and 
ordnance, which account for 374 million of the 614 million dollars approved. 
Other projects include machinery, electric equipment, electronics, tractors. 

Transportation and storage get approval for 687 million dollars. 

These figures disclose again that basic plan of U.S. mobilization is to ex- 
pand capacity. What DPA wants is to enlarge production of basic materials and 
to have at hand the capacity for rapid rroduction of weapons and munitions. A 
future question may be: What can the country do with this capacity after it is 
built and the defense program completed? Will the country be overextended? 
Steel-industry executives see plenty of steel perhaps by the end of this year. 

Labor shortage is expected by officials before the end of this year. 

Skilled and semiskilled labor alreedy is reported to be in short supply. 

Engineers are in heavy demand in nearly all defense industries. Aircraft 
industry wants 10,000 to 15,000 engineers, doesn't expect to find them. 

Other skills needed are toolmakers, machinists, electronics experts. 

Defense industries actually would like to see larger cutbacks in civilian 
production than those now planned, if only to release more skilled workmen. 
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Motor Truck Advanced Engineering Laboratory. Motor 
Truck Division, International Harvester Company, Ft. 
Wayne, Indiana. 1800 Tons fabricated and erected. 


@ When you are pressed for time in the construc- 
tion of your new building or an addition to an 
existing plant, Allied offers the facilities and 
skills of one, two, three shops to fabricate the 
steel to your specifications. Yes... three huge 
shops operate as one to get your steel on the job. 


On the site, erection crews bring new dexterity 
to the scene to complete the steel work rapidly 


and on schedule. 


Low, rambling, single-story buildings; multi- 
story buildings; simple little structures such as 
small additions to your plant; or bridges over 
mighty rivers... all of these are jobs familiar 


to Allied. 


If your plans are in the talking stage, consult 
us. If your plans and specifications are already 
on paper, send them to us to be estimated... 
then order from Allied and experience the thrill 
of having your building progress without a hitch. 


Fabricators and erectors of structural steel for highway and railroad bridges; Industrial, office, 
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Over 84 acres of covered floor 


@ Clinton Bridge 


Corporation space in the Hammond, Ind. 


shop of Allied. Picture above 
illustrates 16 portable steel air- 


@ Gage Structural 
Steel Corporation 


@ Midland Structural 
Steel Corporation 


plane hangars, fabricated and 
boxed for export shipment. 





school, and government buildings; Airport structures; Harbor facilities. 














Before You Decide 


“Look. 
Under 


Truck! 


i TAKES a lot of truck to meet the demands of present-day 
motor transportation! And no other parts of the truck take more 
—and give more—than the axles. It’s no wonder then, that so 
many cost-conscious truck buyers make sure their new trucks 
are equipped with dependable Timken-Detroit Axles. Because 
of such outstanding features as Hypoid Gearing, these rugged 
axles have rolled up a record of dependability through billions 
of miles of tough, day-to-day operation ... proof enough of 
their superior design and construction! It will pay you to look 
under the truck before you buy. Look for—aend demand— 
Timken-Detroit Axles and Brakes! 









ONE JOB IN EVERY SEVEN IS 
IN HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION! 









TIM 
A ES 


A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


ee li Af yS tandard)—7 


TIMKEN - DETROIT 
BUILDS THE WORLD'S ONLY 
FAMILY” OF ADVANCED-RELATED 
DESIGN REAR DRIVING AXLES 











TRADE mate REGISTERED 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES FOR anit BUSES AND TRAILERS 
PLANTS AT: DETROIT AND JACKSON, MICH. « OSHKOSH, WIS. ¢ UTICA, N. Y, 
ASHTABULA, NEWARK AND 












RENTON, OHIO NEY ‘ 





News-Lines 





YOU CAN now use a simplified 

method in pricing machinery that 
you manufacture. The Office of Price 
Stabilization authorizes machinery many. 
facturers subject to Ceiling Price Regula. 
tion 30 to use pricing rules similar to 
those previously permitted for many. 
facturers in general. Adjustments are al. 
lowed on the basis of changes in labor 
and material costs since a pre-Korean 
base period. 


¥ * * 


YOU CAN use special pricing meth- 
ods in figuring ceiling prices for a 
catalogue mail-order house. This change 
in regulations is made by OPS to relieve 
mail-order establishments that were 
caught in a price squeeze by the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation. These sellers 
may submit to OPS a method for re- 
determining their catalogue prices. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes select a union 

member as a superintendent in your 
plant and turn over the hiring duties to 
him without violating the law. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board finds that 
there was nothing automatically dis. 
criminatory about a contractor’s appoint- 
ing a union member as a machinery-in- 
stallation superintendent and _ allowing 
him to hire his own men. In this case, 
only union members were employed to 
install machinery. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably consider your 

self for tax purposes a trader in 
securities, rather than a dealer, if you 
are a member of a partnership that has 
no salesmen, no customers’ men and no 
customers. This is the ruling of the U.S. 
Tax Court in a case where the partners 
are allowed to treat their profits from sales 
of securities as capital gains, even though 
the firm advertised itself as a securities 
dealer. 


* 2 


YOU CAN, as a small manufacturer, 

get a booklet from the Government 
that might help you in obtaining de- 
fense contracts. The book, entitled “Mo- 
bilization Guide for Small Business,” is 
published by the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration. Free copies are available 
at field offices of the Commerce Depatt: 
ment. 


¢ + 


EZ YOU CAN soon make an offer to set 

tle a case brought against you by the 
Federal Trade Commission at any time 
while proceedings are pending. The Com- 
mission is changing its rules of practice 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


to permit such a settlement while a case 
js pending. The old rules required a 
settlement offer to be made within 15 
days after service of a complaint. 


* * & 


YOU CAN now buy foreign copper 

without paying 2-cents-a-pound im- 
port duty, The President signs a_ bill 
lifting this import levy until Feb. 15, 
1953, or until the end of the present na- 
tional emergency, whichever comes first. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a tire dealer. 

legally keep on hand more than a 30- 
day supply. The National Production 
Authority amends its rubber regulation 
to make clear that the 30-day inventory 
limit on tires applies to filling stations 
and to all other dealers and distributors. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a retail auto 

dealer, fail to reduce the prices of 
your cars where you remove spare tires, 
tubes or other standard equipment in 
accordance with NPA orders. The Office 
of Price Stabilization revises its retail 
automobile price regulation to provide 
for such reductions by retail sellers of 
both new and used cars. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to fire an em- 

plove, when requested to do so by 
a union under a “union shop” contract, if 
the worker failed to pay his dues by the 
time specified in the union’s constitu- 
tion. Such a discharge is required by 
NLRB even though the emplove offered 
to pay his back dues. Discharge might be 
avoided, however, where the union con- 
stitution allows a member to pay dues 
after the usual deadline. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, under a _ recent 

NLRB ruling, be held in violation of 
the Taft-Hartley Act merely because you 
write to some of your employes to thank 
them for signing an antiunion petition. 
The Board finds no fault with an em- 
plover for expressing appreciation to 
workers for signing a petition saving they 
wanted no union. The employer had no 
part in sponsoring or circulating the 
petition. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
asic material. 
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Si. 9) 2 


=== onthe 
four 


another new car 
rolls out on the rails 


Since IT OPENED its own freight car 
building facilities at De Soto, Mo., in 
1947, Mo-Pac has built thousands 
of freight cars of every type... and 
is currently producing one new 

car every working hour. Mo-Pac 

is building sufficient cars to supply 
substantially all its own needs, and 

is in addition, contributing critically 
needed carrying capacity else- 























where throughout America. 


But important as its De Soto 
shops are, they constitute 
but one of the many facilities 
maintained by Mo-Pac... 
which have brought it 
recognition from shippers 
and passengers alike, 

as the ‘““Modern... 
Progressive”’ railroad. 
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The NEW 
MOBILIFT 














47 with only 


2" 


Overall 
Height 


It Easily Enters 
Trucks and Low 
Clearance Doors 














The MOBILIFT 
**Tier-Master’’ has 


@ LEV-R-MATIC 
DRIVE... 
Push-Pull Con- 
trols — No 
Gears to Shift. 


@ ROLLER CHAIN- 
DRIVEN LIFT— 
No Obstructions 
Between 
Uprights. i Se x 

The new ‘“‘Tier-Master’’ Stand-Up Model “E" 

tiers 3 pallets high from an overall collapsed 

height of only 72” and has a free lift of 47”. 

Cut your materials handling costs with versatile 

Lev-R-Matic Drive ‘‘Tier-Masters”’. 

“MOBILIZE” 


qoBl LIFT} Your Materials Handling 
L Malic ( Write today for MOBILIFT 


specification bulletins, 
DRIVE 


MOBILIFT 


CORPORATION 


835 S. E. MAIN, PORTLAND 14, ORE. 


CHICAGO « E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
DALLAS « ATLANTA «+ BERKELEY 









Without obligation please send your New 

















| MOBILIFT Lev-R-Matic Drive Bulletins, | 
Name. 

| Firm | 

| Address | 

| City. Zone___State. | 











We’ve Been Asked: 





IF “FAIR TRADE’ 


Has the Supreme Court now knocked 

out State ‘fair trade’ laws? 
No, it hasn’t. What the Court has done is 
to say, in effect, that a manufacturer 
cannot any longer simply place a mini- 
mum selling price on his trade-marked 
or branded product and depend upon 
enforcement under State fair-trade laws. 
The Supreme Court decision has greatly 
weakened these State laws. But it has not 
wiped them out altogether. 


What then has the Court done? 

It has said that a manufacturer, if he 
wants to control the minimum resale price 
of his product, must make an individual 
agreement with each retailer. That means 
that an individual retailer is not bound 
by a manufacturer’s resale price unless 
the retailer agrees*to it. Up to now, the 
courts had said that all retailers in a State 
had to sell at the fixed price if the manu- 
facturer had an agreement with one. or 
more sellers in that State. It’s this obliga- 
tion upon nonsigners that the Supreme 
Court has knocked out. 


What, then, is left? 

All of the State fair-trade laws are still 
left, but their effectiveness is lessened 
without enforcement of the nonsigner 
provisions. Altogether 45 States have fair- 
trade laws—all except Missouri, Texas and 
Vermont, and the District of Columbia. 
Under these laws, a manufacturer can fix 
the minimum resale price of a product 
that bears his name, trade-mark or brand. 
The Miller-Tydings Act exempts such 
manufacturers from antitrust prosecution. 


What will manufacturers do now? 
Some will try to sign up on contracts all 
retailers who handle their goods. That 
often will be difficult. If an individual 
dealer refuses to sign an agreement, he 
cannot be forced to do so. Some manu- 
facturers may set up individual agents 
or subsidiaries in various States and have 
these operate locally. Transactions en- 
tirely within one State are not affected by 
the Supreme Court ruling. But some 
lawyers think that prices of goods shipped 
across a State line to such an agency 
would come under the Supreme Court 
decision and could be controlled only by 
individual pricing agreements. 


Will there be 
cutting? 

There already has been some price cut- 

ting of brand-name items since the 


widespread price 


Court’s decision, but no one knows how 
widespread this might become. Present 
trend of prices is upward, to OPS ceilings. 
But some merchants may reduce prices 


LAWS ARE OUT 


a 


Effect of Court's Decision 


@ Manufacturers now will find it 
more difficult to control prices of 
their products. 





@ Foundation of State “fair trade” 
laws is weakened by Supreme 
Court. 


@ Some price cutting on branded 
items has started. 











of nationally advertised articles on 
“sales” to induce customers into their 
stores. 


Can‘t a manufacturer refuse to sell to 
a price cutter? 

Many lawyers believe that a manufactur. 
er can legally refuse to deliver his goods 
to a dealer in a fair-trade State who sells 
below the manufacturer’s set price. Such 
refusal might be used as a clul to force 
a price-cutting dealer to sign a price- 
maintenance agreement. 


Can a manufacturer still control the 
price of his product in his own 
State? 

That often will be possible. Where an 

item is manufactured and sold within one 

State, that Stafe’s fair-trade law is con- 

trolling. The Supreme Court decision 

does not apply. A resale-price agreement 
with only one dealer would apply to all 
retailers after they were notified about 
the agreed price. An exception might 
arise, however, if a substantial part of 
the materials that went into that item 
were shipped into the manufacturing 
State from elsewhere. 


It thus is seen that there are to be drastic 
changes in the way fair-trade laws have 
operated since passage of the Miller- 
Tydings Act in 1937. Many dealers 
strongly favor the principle of minimum- 
price maintenance and still will follow 
minimums set by manufacturers. But 
price cutting often can be used to under 
sell, and to damage, competitors, so long 
as two or more competitors do not get to 
gether to fix their prices. (In some States 
minimum prices of liquor are controlle 


_by other laws.) Efforts undoubtedly wil 


be made to get Congress to amend the 
Miller-Tydings Act so as to legalize the 
enforcement of minimum prices, in il 
terstate commerce, against nonsigners 0 
agreements. This is certain to meet cot- 
siderable opposition. And there seems n0 
likelihood that the present Congress will 
act on such a proposal. 
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CAL Business Around the World 


oe 
— eo WASHINGTON @ PARIS e¢ NEW DELHI 


> The U.S. now is to put the power of the dollar to the acid test among the 
"free" nations of the world. U.S. economic aid will be cut off to any country 


sending arms, military equipment or anything used in their manufacture to Rus- 
sia, Communist China or their satellites. That is the effect of the Kem amend- 
ment to a deficiency-appropriations bill passed by the U.S. Congress. 

Meaning of this broad prohibition is just beginning to dawn on the 50-some 
countries getting U.S. economic or technical assistance. 

What _it apparently means is that almost all trade with Iron Curtain coun- 
tries will have to be stopped. Almost anything you can think of may be used in 
the manufacture of war goods--even buttons, paint and monkey wrenches. It isn't 
only the more obvious things such as steel and machine tools. 

The 50 countries involved are faced with the big stick of U.S. economic 
might if they don't toe the mark. Easiest way out for Some will be to quit all 
trade with the Russian sphere. That will save endless wrangling with the U.S. 

But some other countries won't want to be tied so closely to U.S. apron 
strings, especially some Middle East and Asian countries. National pride rides 
high in Asia. Being told where and what to sell won't go down well. 

Western European countries, if they comply, will have to break trade ties 
with East Europe, will have to buy even more in the Western Hemisphere. 

Eastern European countries will be virtually cut off from the West. Satel= 
lites will become more dependent on each other. This will please Russia. 

All in all, a considerable dislocation of world trade looms up. 























>> Just take a look at trade across the Iron Curtain in Europe-= 

Trade each way comes to more than a billion dollars a year. 

Marshall Plan countries have sent no arms, ammunition, tanks, airplanes or 
other weapons to Eastern Europe for three years. Exports of strategic materials 
with potential war value are also embargoed for the most part. But there are 
Still leaks, especially through Germany and Austria (see page 14). 

Big items moving eastward in European trade are iron and steel products, 
electrical machinery, automobiles, textiles, rubber products, chemicals. Most 
of this trade will apparently be barred under the new U.S. edict. 

Big items moving westward from Eastern Europe are grain, animal feed, lum- 
ber, hides, coal. These are all short in Western Europe. If Moscow shuts them 
off in retaliation, U.S. allies in Europe will have to be supplied from short 
Supplies in the "free" world. U.S. undoubtedly will have to pick up the bill. 














>> To show you who will be hurt by a breakdown in East-West trade in Europe: 
Britain is heavily dependent on Polish and Russian lumber, has been getting 


(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 
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large quantities of grain and hides from Russia. 
France needs Polish coal badly, as long as German coal is short. 
Italy gets coal, iron and steel, grain from Eastern Europe. 
The Netherlands gets lumber, steel products, grain and fodder, electrical 
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machinery, automobiles, engines from the East. or 
Western Germany buys food, coal, machinery east of the Iron Curtain. er to 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary snap up automobiles, electrical machin- foes 

ery, steel products, rubber goods in the West. Russia seems to concentrate on Factory 
electrical apparatus, plus raw materials bought through London. — 
Both friends and foes in Europe will be hurt by the Kem amendment. avera 

Weekly 

>> In Asia, the Kem amendment will raise hob all along the line..... Avail 
Almost all Asian countries get U.S. economic aid, one way or another. autos, 
Almost all these countries also send products to the Russian-Chinese orbit = 

that could have military value. And they are touchy about their rights. fense 
India needs Russian and Chinese grain, won't stop selling to that sphere. time, 
Indonesia and Ceylon are not ready to cut off rubber exports to any buyer. gp 
Israel has extensive trade with Eastern Europe, where many Israelis lived. rate i 
Japan ordinarily buys coking coal and iron ore from China but can do so no “ee 
more. Result is, Japan must buy in the dollar area at much higher cost. Cut- prom 
ting off China trade is a severe economic blow to Japanese exporters, too. sales 
sige 

>> Loophole in the Kem amendment may help in situation such as Japan's. vision 
Exceptions can be made by the U.S. National Security Council if in the sales 
security interests of the U.S. All exceptions must be reported to Congress. soa 
Complying with the mechanics of the Kem amendment will put a terrific strain ment 

on all countries getting U.S. economic aid. They will have to certify every 30 March 
days that none of their exports to the Soviet bloc is in the forbidden cate- bled. | 
gories. Washington agencies will have to check certifications... ae 
Red-tape snarls are likely to add to woes of U.S. allies who are getting at ay 

the idea that being tied to the U.S. has disadvantages, as well as- advantages. Rees 
Ee 

>> Inside story on Washington's role in the British-Iranian dispute is this: and h 
Washington believed right from the start that Iran would go through with ty 


nationalization of oil. Therefore Washington urged London to accept nationali- 
zation but make an arrangement to keep the oil flowing to normal markets. 

London has been stiff necked, has talked "Sanctity of contract," has threat- 
ened to go to the International Court. All this seems unrealistic to Washing- 
ton. Iran might meanwhile drift into anarchy and then Russian clutches. 

So Washington tries to prod the British and mollify the Iranians. But 






















Washington, as peacemaker, finds its hands tied. 
Washington can't publicly pat the Iranians on the back and tell them to get 









on with their nationalization. That's especially true now, since American oil 






companies fear oil nationalization in Venezuela. 









Nor can Washington talk down sanctity of contracts to the Iranians. 

Fact is, though, that the willingness of American oil companies to revise 
their contracts with Middle East countries puts them in a good spot now. The 
British-controlled Anglo-Iranian 0il Co. shows much less flexibility. 

Washington would like to see the British forego their legalities, keep the 
refining and distribution of Iranian oil, so important to Western Europe. 
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jusiness activity is still marking time 
as the flow of goods from manufactur- 
er to consumer continues to fall off at 
a time when industry is struggling to 
get defense production under way. 
factory output slipped to 231 on the in- 
dicator in the week ending May 19 
from 232 the previous week and an 
average of 234 in March and April. 
Weekly hours worked by manufac- 
turing workers averaged a bit lower in 
April than in March. Smaller output of 
autos, television sets and appliances 
evidently cut hours of work more than 
they were increased by overtime in de- 
fense plants. Shorter hours, at the same 
time, were worked in textile, apparel 
and leather industries. 

A downward pull on the production 
rate is being exerted by the public’s 
growing sales resistance. 

Department stores, despite vigorous 
promotion efforts, failed to lift their 
sales during May. Customers bought 
apparel and other soft goods at a bet- 
ter rate, but shied away from tele- 
vision sets and appliances, forcing 
sales of those items sharply below a 
year ago. 

Household-appliance sales at depart- 
ment stores, shown in the top chart, 
were barely equal to a year ago in 
March, though inventories had dou- 
bled. Sales continued to shrink in April 
and May. 

All retail stores reported sales in April 
at a rate of 143.5 billion dollars per 
year, down 3 per cent from March. 
That was 16.2 billions per year below 
January, or 10 per cent. Led by autos 
and home furnishings, sales of hard 
goods sank 7 per cent below March. 
Soft goods were down 1 per cent as 


(1935-39=100) 


* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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—PLUS & MINUS 
__.._—__-Latest Indicators of Business Activity—— 
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lower food sales offset gains in ap- 
parel and general merchandise. 

Home building, meanwhile, is being 
starved by a lack of mortgage credit. 
Applications for mortgage insurance 
filed with FHA have been falling off 
week by week since mid-April and 
are now far below last year. 

An upturn in business activity, how- 
ever, is clearly foreshadowed. 
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Use of steel in activities that support the 
defense program, such as freight cars 
and plant expansion, is soon to be 
placed under Government limits. That 
will be necessary to prevent third- 
quarter use of steel in autos and ap- 
pliances from being cut even more 
than the one-third now planned. 


(MONTHLY) 
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Orders placed since last June by the 
Armed Forces for major procurement 
for the U.S. and its allies mounted to 
26.1 billions on May 1, a rise of 2.1 
billions in April. That includes hard 
goods such as aircraft, ships and tanks, 
as well as food, clothing and construc- 
tion work. It omits big amounts for 
items like pay rolls and research and 
development. 

Future orders for major procurement 
will be huge, if Congress votes the dol- 
lars asked for. For use in placing or- 
ders before June 30, 1952, there is 
about 7.6 billions already voted and 
about 55 billions Congress has been 
asked to provide. Those amounts also 
include military aid to allies abroad. 

Prices, meanwhile, are drifting lower. 
Sensitive commodities are back to 
where they were in December. Whole- 
sale prices and the cost of living are at 
a standstill. 

Wages of manufacturing workers, on the 
other hand, promise to keep on rising 
despite wage controls, adding to busi- 
ness costs and personal incomes. Hour- 
ly earnings rose to a record of $1.57 in 
April for manufacturing workers, up 
10 per cent in the last year. 

The stock market, in a decline, is re- 
flecting the fear of a profit squeeze as 
wages and taxes rise when prices are 
under control. 

A smooth transition from civilian to de- 
fense production is complicated by the 
need for timing controls over materials 
and credit with the gradual rise in de- 
fense output. Soft spots in business 
activity are likely to continue for a 
while yet. Later, however, defense 
output is due to strain U.S. resources 
of man power and materials. 


* (WEEKLY) 
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HEY PASSED UP an opportunity in the Senate a few 

days ago to give the American people some of the 
great advantages of the parliamentary system of gov- 
ernment. 

There was a chance to establish a precedent requir- 
ing the Executive to account directly for his acts to the 
people’s representatives—the Congress. 

The occasion was the joint meeting of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee and the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee investigating the dismissal of Gen- 
eral MacArthur. 

In Canada, in Australia, in Great Britain—in fact, 
in many free governments of the world—the individ- 
ual who holds the executive power must answer in per- 
son the questions of the legislative body. 

It is a good rule. It is democratic. It is a check on 
autocracy—on dictatorship. 

But the Senators voted 18 to 8 on the side of invis- 
ible government. 

Perhaps it was because public opinion had no real 
chance to express itself. The issue emerged suddenly 
and was settled suddenly. 


Senator Wiley of Wisconsin, Republican, was 
questioning General Bradley about conversations at the 
White House at the conference in which the “firing 
squad’”’—consisting of Messrs. Marshall, Bradley, Har- 
riman and Acheson—decided to remove from com- 
mand, arbitrarily and without more than a moment’s 
notice, a man of distinguished military career who, it 
is conceded now, never violated a military directive. 

General Bradley had refused to tell what was rec- 
ommended by the participants in that conference. He 
related a part of the episode to the Senators but would 
not tell the rest. Once he had testified to some facts 
about the incident, the real issue was whether he should 
be permitted to suppress what he pleased. On this 
question, 18 Senators, mostly Democrats, voted to sus- 
tain his refusal to testify. Messrs. Harriman and Ache- 
son can now refuse also. 

But Senator Wiley raised a broader issue. He said 
that, while, of course, anything confidential relating to 
the security of the nation could be deleted from the 
record before the testimony is published, the fact re- 
mains that the legislative branch of the Government 
could require a witness to testify on what goes on in the 
executive branch even in conferences with the Presi- 
dent. The Wisconsin Senator argued, moreover, that 
the President of the United States could be sub- 
poenaed. He based this on the precedent established by 


(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these edite 








A FATEFUL PRECEDENT? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


John Marshall, Chief Justice of the United States, in 
connection with the treason case of Aaron Burr, when 
Congress wanted to examine the papers of President 
Jefferson. The Chief Justice ruled: 

“That the President of the United States may be 
subpoenaed and examined as a witness and required 
to produce any papers in his possession is not contro- 
verted.” 

It is true that a controversy subsequently arose as to 
how such a subpoena could ever be enforced if the 
Executive refused to testify. Public opinion would dis. 
pose of such an issue today by weighing the reasong: 
given for each refusal. 


In a press conference once a week the Presi-: 
dent submits to interrogation. He has already discussed. 
various phases of the MacArthur case in his press con: 
ferences. Can it be contended persuasively that the 
President is less amenable to Congress than he is toa 
group of reporters who hold no position of authori 
under our constitutional system? It will be conteaill 
that the President may speak wherever and whenever, 
he wishes. He may also testify in Congress of his own) 
volition in compliance with a “request” rather than @ 
subpoena. But this leaves entirely too much to he 
whim of a President. 

To rule, in effect, as did the Senate committee, tha 
the legislative body has no right. of legal inquiry at the 
White House is to abandon a vital principle and e 
tablish a precedent which can defeat the democratit 
process itself. It may even in some future instance @& 
able a corrupt President to hide his acts and prevent 
Congress from obtaining the very evidence on which 
impeachment proceedings could be brought. 

Senator Russell of Georgia, chairman of the Senat 
committee, says no precedent of a committee is neces 
sarily binding. It would be most regrettable, howevef 
if the 18 Senators who voted to sustain General Brad 
ley’s refusal to furnish the rest of the data on a subjee 
he had already opened up were to allow their votes 
be regarded hereafter as a precedent against the posst 
ble use of the subpoena power. 

It is a disservice, moreover, to the cause of free govs 
ernment for certain critics to treat the whole inciden 
flippantly, as if nothing more is involved than an effo 
to get the gossip of the White House kitchen. The iss 
goes deeper and concerns a principle which true lib 
erals have always championed—that no mere fear 
abuse of power shall prevent the use of the congre 
sional power of investigation to elicit the truth. 
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Another new development using 


B. Ff. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 


THE TAPE THAT 


OW’D you like to find packages on 

a landing field at night where 
“lights out’’ is a standing order? 

Normally, that’s an unusual problem, 

but it’s one that is common under de- 

fense conditions. This new luminescent 


tape provides the answer. It glows 


brightly all night long, renews itself 
during daylight and is good for many 
nights’ use. In the luminescent coating 
a Geon resin serves as the pigment 
binder. This in turn is protected by a 
transparent surface coating of Geon. 

Because water would damage the lumi- 
nescence, Geon guards it against damp- 
ness and also protects it against scuffing, 
grease and oil. 


This luminescent tape is at present not 
available for civilian use. 

It’s another example of Geon mate- 
rials’ versatility. For Geon is adaptable 
to scores of uses where resistance to heat 
and cold, weather, aging and wear are 
important—often vital. And Geon ma- 
terials have more advantages. They're 
highly resistant to oil and grease, chem- 
icals and other damaging elements. 

Geon materials come in many forms— 
including resin, latex and compounded 
plastics. They may be just what you need 
to improve or develop a product, or to 
convert to defense production. Right 
now demand exceeds supply, but experi- 
mental quantities are available for devel- 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make this 
tape. We supply raw materials for the coating only, 


“At Nigh! 


opment work. For information and help- 
ful technical advice, please write Dept. 
D-6, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. In 
Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. Cable ad- 
dress: Goodchemco. 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS...the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 














Tuis ts THE story of a man I never knew, and yet I know 
all about him. 

He is dead now, and he lies in a tomb of polished marble 
whose splendor would surprise him. And people come 
from everywhere to stand here with their heads bowed, 
their eves serious, their hearts filled with mourning 
for this man they never knew. 

Because he wore a uniform when he died, they call him the 
Unknown Soldier. | think he was a good soldier, 

though fighting was never his business. He was a man 

of peace, I’m sure, though he never told me. 


He was born on a farm in the Dakotas... or was it a 
miner’s cottage in Pennsylvania, a tenement in the 

Bronx, a ranch house in Texas, a duplex apartment on 
Park Avenue? I can’t be sure, as I stand. here with my hat 


in my hand, reverent at the grave of this man I never knew. 


I don’t know his name, or his business; whether his 


grammar was good, his accent like mine; 














Fe 1s the stranger who 15 my brother 


what books he read; what church he went to; 

which way he voted; how much money he had. 

Was he a poet, bookkeeper, truck driver, surgeon, 
lumberjack, errand boy, student? Was he telling a joke, or 
cursing his sergeant, or writing to his family, 

when the missile came? 

I don’t know. For when they picked this man, from among 
all our nameless dead, he was lying quiet in a closed 
coffin, and known only to God. 


But I do know that he is deserving of honor and respect. 
For, whoever he may be, I feel sure he must have 
believed, as I do, in the equality of men, the promise 

of men, the duty of men to live justly with each 

other and with themselves. 

And that is why I stand here with my hat in my hand, 
reverent at the grave of the stranger who is my brother, 
my father, my son, my countryman, my friend. 


Le SGC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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